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Notes. 
SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES: 
ITS CESSATION. 


In correcting one blunder (10 8. vi. 470) 
Mr. ALBERT MATTHEWS falls into another 
much worse. So far from slavery legally 
ceasing on 1 Jan., 1863, the Emancipation 
Proclamation did not render it illegal on an 
inch of territory; and had the war ended 
then, the very districts affected could have 
bought a new set of slaves from the others. 
It did not free even the existent slaves in 
the loyal States or those forcibly prevented 
from secession, nor (a significant fact) in the 
‘seceded portions actually conquered, but 
only in those fo be conquered. It left nearly 
a million slaves without even the inferable 
promise of freedom. Why does Mr. 
MatTrHEews suppose the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, making slavery 
thenceforth illegal, was passed in 1865 if 
there were no slaves to free? Was this 
elaborate, time - and - labour - wasting, and 
difficult machinery set at work to abolish 
what did not exist ? The fact is that there 
were then some quarter of a million un- 
questioned slaves, and several hundred 
thousand more whose emancipation was 
irregular and doubtful; and that while 
the Dred Scott decision stood unreversed 
in the Supreme Court, slavery was still the 


law of the land. The amendment was 
passed to countervail that decision and 
make any revival of the institution impos- 
sible, as well as to free the still remaining 
slaves. The fugitive-slave laws were not 
abolished till 28 June, 1864: a useless per- 
formance if there were no slaves to hunt 
down. A very brief summary of the main 
landmarks in the abolition of slavery may be 
permitted :— 

6 Aug., 1861, all slaves employed against 
the National Government freed ; 13 March, 
1862, return of fugitive slaves by the army 
prohibited ; 26 March, gradual emancipa- 
tion after 4 July, 1863, voted by West 
Virginia (a war creation); 16 April, slavery 
in the District of Columbia (the Govern- 
ment’s property) abolished; 19 June, the 
same in the Territories (provisional States 
under Government control); 17 July, 
captured or fugitive slaves of all persons in 
rebellion freed; 22 Sept., Lincoln’s pre- 
liminary proclamation, threatening eman- 
cipation if the seceding States did not yield ; 
1 Jan, 1863, his great Emancipation Pro- 
clamation, freeing all slaves in rebellious 
territory thereafter conquered; 24 June, 
gradual emancipation after 4 July, 1870, 
voted by Missouri ; 13 Feb., 1864, immediate 
emancipation voted by a convention of the 
part of Virginia held by the Federal Govern- 
ment; 24 Feb., all negro soldiers emanci- 
pated; 28 June, fugitive-slave laws abolished ; 
13 Oct., abolition of slavery by Maryland’s 
new constitution, secured by _ allowing 
soldiers in the field to vote; 11 Jan., 1865, 
immediate emancipation voted by Missouri 
in a new State convention; 3 March, wives 
and children of all negro soldiers emancipated. 
Local conventions in Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana had also passed emancipation 
ordinances for their States, of dubious 
validity. This left the slaves in Kentucky 
and Delaware unaffected, and those in 
several other States of questionable status. 
The Thirteenth Amendment had already 
been passed by the Senate in 1864, but failed 
of a two-thirds vote in the House ; the latter 
body reversed its vote early in 1865, and 
the amendment was ratified by thirty-one 
States out of thirty-six, and went into 
force 18 Dec. ForREsT MorGaAn. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. MarrHews at 10 8. vi. 470 makes a 
blunder, both legal and historical, which 
should not be let pass in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
He states that “slavery, which had previously 
been abolished in many of the States, ceased 
legally to exist throughout the United States 
on | Jan., 1863—or nearly 44 years ago.” 
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On 1 Jan., 1863, President Lincoln by 
his Emancipation Proclamation set free the 
slaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except 
thirteen parishes), Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia (except forty-eight 
counties). His proclamation did not destroy 
the institution of slavery, but simply set free 
the then slaves in those States, being the 
States and portions of States in rebellion. 
The slaves in the remaining slave territory 
Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, the forty-eight counties of 
Virginia, and the thirteen parishes of 
Louisiana—were still left in slavery, and 
the institution of slavery was not attempted 
to be destroyed in any of the States. 

The Congress—the Senate on 8 April, 
1864, and the House of Representatives on 
31 Jan.. 1865—proposed an amendment to 
the States, the first section of which is :-— 

“ Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 

cept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist in the 
United States, or any place subject to their juris- 
diction.” 
This amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States became a part of the Con- 
stitution on 18 Dec., 1865, when Secretary 
of State Seward announced that it had 
received the ratifications of the requisite 
number of States. 

By that amendment—on 18 Dec., 1865, 
and not on 1 Jan., 1863—was slavery 
abolished throughout the United States, 
and the slaves who had not been set free by 
the Proclamation of Lincoln obtained their 
freeedom. 

The error of Mr. MarrHews is one that 
is held by many, and I deem that a clear 
statement of the facts will be interesting to 
your readers. Lincoln set free many slaves 
by the proclamation of 1863, but he made 
no attempt to abolish slavery. There were 
many legally held in slavery in the States 
after his proclamation, and even after his 
death: for it was not till seven months 
after his death that on 18 Dec., 1865, 
slavery was abolished in the States which 
in 1861 still maintained the institution, 
and that the many remaining slaves were 
freed. Joun G. Ewinc. 

Chicago. 


BRASSES AT THE BODLEIAN. 


TueE late Rev. Herbert Haines, in his well- 
known ‘Manual of Monumental Brasses’ 
(1861), part ii. p. 232, under a list of brasses 
in “private possession, museums, &c.,” 
states that in the Bodleian Library at 


Oxford there was (in the Gough Collection) 
‘A Rose, bearing an inscription c. 1410, 
from a brass formerly in St. Peter’s Church, 
St. Albans,” Herts. This rose is figured in 
Gough’s *‘Sepulchral Monuments,’ vol. ii. 
part i. p, 335. Just when and how this 
brass got away from St. Peter’s Church is not 
stated, or how it is supposed to have come: 
into Gough’s possession. It would seem to. 
have passed into the hands of the Bodleian 
with the rest of ‘‘the Gough Collection,” 
which, presumably, included other brasses 
taken from churches, as there are more 
brasses recorded by Haines as at the 
Bodleian. 

In vol. i. No. 2 (June, 1897) of The Oxford’ 
Journal of Monumental Brasses, at p. 80, 
appears a query from Mr. William Frampton 
Andrews, author of ‘Memorial Brasses in 
Hertfordshire Churches,’ as to the then 
whereabouts of this rose brass. Mr. Andrews 
there states that the brass in question was 
forthcoming at the Bodleian in 1864, but 
was not there at the date quoted. Replying 
to this query, Mr. P. Manning states in the 
following issue of the same paper (December, 
1897), at pp. 124-5, that he had made 
inquiries of Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, Bodley’s 
Librarian, who stated that after careful 
search among all Gough’s copper plates, 
he had been unable to discover this “ rose.’’ 
Search was also made among the copper 
plates in the Rawlinson Collection, with 
the same result. (There is no reason why 
a monumental brass should be classed with 
copper plates or kept with them.) Mr. 
Manning adds: ‘‘ The oldest members of 
the Bodleian staff have no recollection of 
the rose.’ In the same communication 
Mr. Manning further states that the mutilated 
inscription to Sir John Wyngefeld, dated 
1389 (among those returned by Haines as 
at the Bodleian), was likewise not to be 
found. This is also figured by Gough. 

Now what can have become of these. 
valuable treasures ? So far as I am aware 
the above is the only time the query has 
been made in print, and I thought it of 
sufficient interest to archeologists to repeat 
it in ‘N. & Q.,’ as the wider circulation and 
publication might possibly lead to the 
rediscovery of the missing brasses. This 
type of “rose” is all but unique, two only 
being known to Haines—this, and one 
other, which he figures (Introd., p. 110)— 
though there are examples of other uses of 
the rose on monumental brasses. 

It is surely worth some organized effort 
to recover or find these, and while it is bad 
enough that brasses should be taken from. 
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churches under any plea, it does seem in- 
conceivable that such things could possibly 
disappear from such custody as the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, unless by deliberate 
theft, which, one would suppose, would be 
immediately detected, though it might not 
lead to the recovery of the article purloined. 
I do not wish to be taken as casting the least 
imputation upon the authorities of this 
great library, but I believe the matter to 
be of enough importance to justify a thorough 
investigation, as far as it may now be possible. 

Is it not more than possible that these 
plates have accidentally become hidden or 
put away in some place to which they do not 
belong ? It is true that England possesses | 
untold wealth in archeological treasures | 
denied to the New World; and while all 
Americans are, by our English cousins, | 
popularly credited with being especially, 
desirous of procuring any of these, even) 
at the sacrifice of personal honour and_ 
integrity, I think England does not realize | 
the amazement with which Americans 
regard the apparent supineness and indiffer- | 
ence of the English public to the loss of 
treasures which can never be replaced. 
Something disappears, but unless it be of 
especial value or almost of national import- | 
ance (like a Gainsborough portrait), its 
loss would not seem to provoke more than 
a few passing remarks, and the incident is 
relegated to oblivion, and so losses go on, 
small perhaps in themselves, but in the 
aggregate of inestimable value. | 

So far as brasses are concerned, there. 
would seem to be a decided opinion in Eng- 
land, among those interested in this subject, 
that any American would gladly barter his 
soul to possess one, no matter how obtained ; 
and I have in my possession a printed state- 
ment from England (which emanates from 
a source where certainly calmer judgment 
should have prevailed) to the effect that 
there is a regular market for such things 
here, and they readily command fabulous 
prices. May I, therefore, as one knowing 
whereof I write, be permitted to state that 
T am ignorant of any brass in this country, 
either in public or private possession, nor 
do I know of one ever having been offered 
for sale; and I am fairly confident that an 
ordinary curio dealer would look on one 
(if offered to him) somewhat dubiously, as 
he would be at a loss how to dispose of it, 
and at the most, it would not bring more 
than a few dollars. If any fellow-disciple 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell me of any brasses in 
the United States, I shall welcome the 


information, and I would certainly use every 


effort to get such restored to their original 
homes. I could easily identify a brass, 
more especially if it belonged to the list of 
well-known “ Lost Brasses ” (alas that there: 
should be such a list !), as I possess prac- 
tically everything of importance which has 
been published on monumental brasses. 
STEWART FISKE. 
Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


CHERTSEY MONUMENTAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


IXNow1nG how valuable inscriptions are to 
the genealogist, and how apt they are in the 
course of time to get removed or destroyed, 
I send copies of some that they may be 
preserved in the pages of ‘N. & Q. I may 
point out that Manning and Bray in their 
‘History of Surrey,’ published in 1814, 
i. 234, give copies of thirty-five inscriptions 
originally in the parish church. Most of the: 
tablets and stones, however, from which 
these were taken were probably destroyed 
when the church was rebuilt in 1806; for 
although the church now contains thirty- 
three inscriptions, only twelve (Nos. 1, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 14, 15, 17, 18, 26, and 28 of the 
present list) of those mentioned by Manning 
and Bray exist to-day. Two (Nos. 9 and 
27), however, of the remaining twenty-one, 
dated 1736, and 1805 respectively, must 
have existed in their time, but were appa- 
rently overlooked. 


1. Ina vault near this place | Is deposited all that 
was mortal | of Pratt Mawbey, | son of Sir Joseph 
Mawbey, Bart, | of Botleys in this Parish, | By Dame 
Elizabeth his wife, | Daughter and Heiress of 
Richard Pratt, Esq’, | of Vaux Hall in the County 
of Surrey, | whose amiable Disposition, | Under- 
standing and Memory | Surpassed the Usual En« 
dowments of Infancy, | And afforded his Parents 
the most flattering Hopes | of future Honour and 
Comfort. | But the Almighty, | who knows and 
dispenses that which is Best, | and whose ways are 
unsearchable, | Removed him from this transitory 
Life | To the Enjoyment of eternal Felicity in 
another | On the 3lst Day of October, 1770, | In the 
Sth 'Y ear of his Age. | ad Fate permitted longer 
stay, | Nor snatch’d thee from thy Friends away, | 
Thou shouldst have fill’d_ some nobler Place, | ‘Thy 
Country’s Ornament and Grace. | Receive, thou 
dear departed Shade, | This Tribute to thy Mem’ 
Paid, | And may it while it_speaks thy Fame | Tell 
how we love—revere thy Name. | Here also are 
deposited the Bodies of the following other children 

| of the said Parents: | Elizabeth Mawhey, who died 
September 6, 1761, aged 12 Days. | Onslow Mawbey, 
a son, who died December 20, 1766, aged 6 months. | 
Sophia Mawbey, who died on April 16, 1775, in the 
4» Year | of her Age. | Emma iveiew, who died 
on April 2, 1785, | in the 10 Year of her Age. 
Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, a cross 
gules, fretty of the first between four eagles. 
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displayed sable, charged with a bezant or ; 
2 and 3, Sable, on a fesse argent, between 
three (?) heads of the second, 2 and 1, 
three mullets of the first. 


2. And all wept and bewailed her: | But he said, 
weep not: She is not dead, but  sleepeth. | 
Luke, viii. 52. | Emily Mawbey, | Born the 27 of 
January, 1799.| Departed this Life the 24 of 
March, 1819. 

3. Committed to the grave of his kindred, | in 
humble hope of God’s merey through Christ, | Here 
rests | the Mortal Body of Sir Joseph Mawbey,* 
Bart., | whose Spirit returned to the Lord who 
gave it | onthe 27 of August, 1817, | in the forty- 
fifth year of his age: | Here also rest | the Earthly 
Remains of | Dame Charlotte Caroline Maria, his 

Yidow, | who died the llth of August, 1832, | aged 
57 years; | and of Joseph their infant son | Watch 
therefore, for ye know not | What Hour your Lord 
-doth come. | Matt. c. 24, v. 42. 

4. Dame Elizabeth Mawbey, | wife of Sir Joseph 
Mawbey, Bar‘, | of Bottleys in this parish, | After 

. . . 
sustaining a long and painful Illness with the 
yreatest Fortitude and esignation, | Died on the 
19 Day of August, 1790, | In the 46%" Year of her 
Age. | **Why weep for me?” (the blameless woman 
said) | * We all must die, and Iam not afraid: | No 
good to me affords or Sigh or Tear: | I’ve done no 
wrong, and therefore cannot fear; | Good Works, 
and Truth, shall cheer Life's parting Scene, | For 
Virtue only makes the Mind Serene. | Yes, we 
must part ! The Conflict now is o’er | And Husband, 

Children, Friends, in vain deplore! | But ah! blest 
Saint ! to all around impart | Thy settled Goodness, 
thy unerring Heart, | Which bade thee shine in 
ev'ry state of Life, As Daughter, Maiden, Parent, 
Friend, and Wife! Bade thee be pious: feelingly 
to grieve | For others’ Wants, and silently relieve ! 
| Bade thee, with Fortitude supreme, sustain | The 
Waste of Sickness, and the Rack of Pain | So shall 
we obtain Heaven’s blest Abode, | Nor dread the 
Presence of a righteous God !” 

5. In a Vault in this Chancel | are deposited the 
Remains of | Sir Joseph Mawbey, Bar‘, | of Bottleys 
in this Parish. | He for many years, | as Chairman 
of the Sessions | and as Representative for the 
Borough of | Southwark and the County of Surrey, 
i served his county with ; Honesty, Integrity, and 
Independence. | He died June 16, 1798, | in the 
sixty-eighth year of his Age. | Multis Flebilis. 

Arms: Or, between a cross gules, fretty 
of the first, 4 eagles displayed sable, charged 
with a bezant or, impaling Sable, on a fesse 
argent, between three (?) heads of the 
second, 2 and 1, three mullets of the first. 


6. Near this place lies Interr’d the Body of | M™ 
Jane Duncomb, wife of the Rev! | Mt David Dun- 
comb, Obt June 18 | 1732, £t. 52. | Also the Rev. 
Mr David Duncomb, M.A., Late Vicar of this 
Parish, Obt Augt y*® 27, | 1736, 54. | Sum Fui 
et Ero. 

7. Here vnder_resteth the Bodye of Edward | 
Carleton, Gent., late of this Towne, who | deceased 
the 26% Day of November, A° Dini | 1618, and in the 
54 yeare of his age. 


* He laid the foundation stone of the present 
church, 4 June, 1806. 


8. Lavrentio Tomsono, honesté Tomsonorum 
familia in agro | Northamptoniensi oriv’do, in 
Collegio Oxo'li Magdale’ensi | edvcato: peregri- 
natione Svevix, Russi, Danie, Germaniz | Italie, 
Gallie nobilitato: dvodecim lingvarw’ cognitione | 
instrveto, Theologie, Jvris civilis et mvnicipalis 
nostri | totivsy; literatvre politioris scientia claro : 
ingenii | acevmine, dispvtandi svbtilitate, elogvendi 
svavitate | et lepore, virtvte omni pietatey; in- 
signi, lingve He | braice pvblica Geneve profes- 
sione celebri: accurata | Novi Testamenti transla- 
tione notabili: in politicis apvd | Walsinghamvm, 
Elizabettzee Regine scribam  principyvm | ditt 
mvltvmy; exercitato; post cvjvs mortem vite 
pri vate vmbratilisyve, jvev'ditate annos viginti 
continvos | Lalamize Middiceexke perfyneto; et 
septvagenario | placidissimé  religiosissimiq; de- 
fyneto qvarto calendas | Aprilis 1608. Vxor Jana, 
et Jana filia ex qvinqve | vna svperstes filiabvs, 
amoris ergo posverunt | et pietatis|. Virwnt 
Domino morirntrr. 

Ruvieny. 

Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 

(T'o be continued.) 


‘Ham Hovse,’ By Mrs. 
Having lately looked through the chapter 
on the children of the Duchess of Lauderdale 
in Mrs. Roundell’s beautiful work on ‘ Ham 
House,’ and having made considerable 
researches with regard to them and _ their 
history, I beg to point out some defects and 
omissions in the chapter. 

In the first place, the authoress says that 
they were all probably born at Helmingham. 
But two of them certainly were baptized 
at Great Fakenham, viz., Elizabeth, Lady 
Lorne, on 26 July, 1659, and William 
Tolmach in February. 1662. The Countess 
of Dysart lived at Fakenham in order to 
bring up her children at Bury School. 

Secondly, Mrs. Roundell says that ‘‘ the 
third son and youngest child was named 
William. He was in the navy, and died 
in the West Indies, whilst a youth.” 

This is hardly correct. He was captain 
of H.M.S. the Jersey, captured after his 
death by the French, and lost on a rock by 
them ; and he died of yellow fever, probably 
on 25 May, 1691, so that he was twenty-eight 
or twenty-nine years of age. Mrs. Roundell 
seems quite unacquainted with the story of 
the duel in Paris in 1680 in which William 
Tolmach killed the Hon. William Carnegie, 
of which a full account, with documents 
detailing the trial, is given by Sir William 
Fraser in the history of the Carnegies. She 
also seems not to have examined the Lauder- 
dale MS. correspondence in the British 
Museum, in which are signatures of the 
Duchess ; nor the State papers on the trial 
and outlawry of William Tolmach, and the 
other State papers as to his trial in the West 
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Indies for manslaughter, when he was 
branded on the hand, and yet within two 
years had a commission and was made 
captain of the Jersey. 

Another point is that she says the date 
of the Duchess’s death is not known. It is 
given, however, in Luttrell’s ‘ Diary.’ 

W. Batt WRIicHT. 

Osbaldwick Vicarage, York. 


“THe Manatra.”—‘ The troops of the 
Mahalla, after pillaging the place [Raisuli’s 
stronghold], set it on fire.’ So we are told 
in a telegram to the Matin from Tangier, 
copied into The Morning Post (8 Jan.). A 
telegram from Morocco to Le Figaro (6 Jan.) 
says, “ La mahalla a attaqué Zinat.” 

As the word mahalla is not to be found in 
French or English dictionaries, it may be 
of use to explain the meaning of this foreign 
technical term. It is an Arabic word mean- 
ing an army or a corps d’armée. 

The word mahalla is cognate with hilla, 
“gens que aliquo loco subsistit tentoria.” 
Both these Moorish words lingered on in 
Spanish, as we may see in Dozy’s ‘ Glossaire,’ 
pp. 54, 172. A. L. MayHew. 


CoLERIDGE’S ‘ DEJECTION’: A MIsPUNC- 
TUATION.—It is, I think, desirable that atten- 
tion should be drawn to a mispunctuation 
which has Jong disfigured a prominent 
passage in Coleridge’s poem ‘ Dejection.’ In 
the fifth stanza of the poem, which embodies 
its central thought, the question, 

What, and wherein it doth consist 


This beautiful and beauty-making power ? 
(the power, that is, in the soul, through 
which alone nature appears beautiful) is 
answered in the following lines :— 
Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy, that ne’er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 
Life, and Lile's effluence, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 

A new Earth and new Heaven. 
The mispunctuation consists in the insertion 
of a comma at the end of the last line but 
one. 

The history of this comma is curious. 
‘ Dejection ’ was first published in The Morn- 
ing Post for 4 Oct., 1802; and in this 
version the last two lines of the above 
passage have no stop, except a note of 
exclamation at the end. This punctuation 
was adhered to in all versions of the poem 
which received the author’s personal super- 
vision. In 1834, however, Coleridge, being 
too ill to attend to the new edition of his 
poems, entrusted it to his nephew H. N. 


Coleridge ; and it is in this edition of 1834: 
that the comma first appears. Having 
been once adopted, it has continued to 
stand, I believe, in all subsequent editions,_ 
including that of 1905 by Mr. Dykes Camp- 
bell. So far as I know, the only modern 
version of the poem with the original punc- 
tuation occurs, not in an edition of Cole- 
ridge’s poems, but in Ward’s ‘Selections. 
from the English Poets.’ 

The fact that the inserted comma gives an 
impossible sense to these lines (while it 
renders its original adoption a mystery) 
may explain why it has been ignored by 
readers to whom the meaning of the whole 
poem was never a matter of doubt. But 
for the sake of less fortunate students of 
the poem it would perhaps be well, not 
merely that the comma should be deleted, 
but that the passage should be fully punc- 
tuated. There are two ways of punctuating 
it, either of which is consistent with the true 
sense of the passage; but one of them has 
obvious advantages over the other. We- 
may either read 
Which, wedding Nature, to us gives in dower 

A new Earth and new Heaven, 
or 
Which, wedding Nature to us, gives in dower 

A new Earth and new Heaven ; 
but of these two readings it is clearly the 
second which the rhythm and the metaphor 
alike demand. J. SHAWCROSS. 


Aneto-Inpian ‘ JAcK HORNER.’ 
—The following linguistic curiosity seems 
worth preserving here. It is a macaronic- 
version of ‘ Little Jack Horner,’ partly in 
English, partly in Urdu, which has been 
found in use among ayahs and Anglo-Indian 
children. Folk-lorists may like to compare 
it with the Anglo-Chinese version in Leland’s . 
‘ Pigeon English Sing-song,’ 1876. 

Chhota Jack Horner baitha in a corner 

Khata his Christmas pie ; 

Ungli pa dalta, kishmish nikalta, 

Bulwa, ‘‘ Kaisa accha larka ham hai.” 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


‘THE MERCHANT'S MAGAZINE, OR TRADES 
Man’s TrEAsSuRY,’ c. 1700.—An apparently 
rather scarce book is “The Merchant’s 
Magazine, or Trades Man’s Treasury. Fifth 
Edition, corrected and improv’d by E. 
Hatton, Gent. London, 1707,” small quarto, 
with a portrait of the author (by R. White), 
aged 32, dated 1696. The British Museum 
seems to have only the fourth edition, dated 
1704. 

There are some curious bits of information 
in the book; for instance, concerning the- 
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jaw of brokers, it states: ‘* Now the number 
of Brokers, and their Brokage are limited 
by a statute made for 7 years from Michal., 
1700.” The substance of this statute is 
given under eighteen heads. 

No. 4.—The number of these brokers 
(including all sorts before mentioned, viz., 
exchange, trade, and stock brokers) are not 
to exceed 100. 

No. 11.—Any broker taking above 10s. 
per cent. for brokage shall forfeit 10. 

No. 12.—All brokers legally sworn and 
-admitted according to this statute shall 
earry about them a silver medal, having on 
one side his Majesty’s coat of arms, and on 
the reverse the arms of the City of London, 
with the name of such kroker, who shall 
at the concluding of all bargains, contracts, 
and agreements by him made produce such 
medal, or shail forfeit 40s. for every omission. 

No. 17 provides that ‘no person for 
buying or selling corn, cattel, or other 
provision or coal shall be esteemed a broker 
within the meaning of this Act.” 

Chap. xiv. is a ‘“ Dictionary or Alpha- 
betical Explanation of most difficult Terms 
commonly used in Merchandize and Trade.” 
Amongst these terms re the following :— 

* Key, a place to land or ship off goods at, the 
number of which are settled by the Parliament or 
appointed by the king. Those at present belonging 
to the Port of London are Galley Key, Brewer's 
Key, Chester’s Key, Wooll-Dock, Custom-House 
Key (except the stone stairs on the west side 
thereof), Teeiee's Key, Bear Key, Sab’s Dock 
(excluding the stairs there), Wiggin’s Key, Young’s 
Key, Ralph’s Key, Dice Key (except the stairs 
there), Smart’s Key, Somers Key (except the stairs 
there), Lyon Key, Hammon’s Key, Botolph Wharte, 
Gaunt’s Key (except the stairs'on the east. side), 
‘Cock’s Key, and Fresh Wharfe, besides other places 
for landing fish, salt, and provision ; as Billings- 
gate, Bridge House in Southwark, &c.” 

“ Owler.—They that carry sheep’s wool or any 
prohibited goods in the night to the sea side in order 
to ship off contrary to law.” 

* Subhastation.—Selling contiscate goods under a 

spear. 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ explains that a 
spear, originally as a sign of booty gained 
in fight, was stuck in the ground at public 
auctions. Ben Jonson, ‘ Catiline,’ ii.: ‘‘ My 
lords, the senators are sold for slaves, their 
wives for bondwomen, and all their goods 
under the speare.”’ 

“ Wreck, — The perishing of a ship and every 
person in it: What part is cast ashore belongs to 
the king, but if any creature in the ship escape, the 
goods are still the owner’s, if claimed within a 12 
month and a day.” 

* Piccage. —Money paid at fairs or marts for 
breaking the ground to set up booths.” 

“Colour strangers’ goods is when a freeman or 
denizen permits a foreigner to enter goods at the 


Custom House in his name, whereby the foreigner, 
who in many cases should pay double duty, by 
being entered in the name of a freeman, pays but 
single duty, against which there are many severe 
laws.” 

Collibis.—A money changer.” 

* Frist.—To sell goods at time or upon trust.” : 

* Garbling.— Picking the worst from the best of 
anything.” 

* Murrage.—Toll taken of every laden cart or 
horse toward the repair of the walls of a town or 
city.” 

* Pesterable wares.—Those that are troublesome 
and take up much room in a ship.” 

Stelionate.—Deceit in merchandize.” 

* Tally-man.—One that sells all manner of hous- 
hold goods, linnen, woollen, &c., to be — by so 
much a week, in which method he usually extorts 
a prodigious advantage from the buyer.” 

A. H. ARKLE. 


Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


“THe RicHt” anp “THE WRrRoNG.”— 
Without entering into casuistry or meta- 
physics, I think a frequent colloquial usage 
of the expression “the wrong” is_suffi- 
ciently striking to merit attention. There 
may be more than one right way of doing 
a thing, but in the case, say, of an address 
there is one right and possibly many wrong 
ones. If there are only two addresses in 
question, one is the right and the other the 
wrong address. When a parcel or letter 
has gone astray in a street, the usual ex- 
planation is that it has gone to “the wrong 
house,” affording no clue to the fate of the 
errant consignment. A person walks ‘ the 
wrong way,” perhaps one out of several 
wrong ways ; but this expression is correctly 
applied to the passage of a morsel of food 
or drink into the wrong channel in the throat. 
A visitor in search of a particular house, 
after wandering about, will say that he 
‘has been to the wrong house several times,” 
i.e., he has called once at several wrong 
houses. (I am reminded of an old friend 
who once caught himself, as he said after- 
wards, “ going up to bed in the wrong house,” 
which he had entered with his key from the 
street in the belief that he had arrived home.) 
“You will find yourself in the wrong shop ” 
is a vague threat, recalling the expression 
“to have the wrong sow by the ear.” 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 


Howson’s Case.—The following tran- 
script of Howson’s case, Trinity, 4 Car. I. 
Com. Bance., is not only amusing, but, to a 
certain extent, throws light on the relative 
powers of the High Commission Court and 
of a Common-Law Court :— 

“A Libel was against Howson, the Viccar of 
Sturton in Nottinghamshire, in the High Com- 
mission Court at York. Because that he was not 
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resident, but lived at Doncaster, and neglected to 
serve his cure; And that divers times he, when 
the High Court visited, spoke so lowd, that he was 
offensive to many, and being reproved for that, he 
rave a scornfull answer; And that there was one 

Vright in the Parish, who had a seat in the Church, 
and that the Vicar would spit in abundance in the 
seat, and that when Wright and his Wife were 
there. And that afterwards he said with a common 
voice, ‘That the Wife of Thomas Howson was as 
good as the Wife of Wright,’ And that in his Sermon 
che made jests, and said, ‘ That Christ was laid in a 
Manger, because he had no money to take up a 
‘Chamber, but that was the knavery of the Inne- 
keeper’; he being then in contention with an Inn- 
keeper in the Parish, and that in divine service he 
thrust open the door of Wright’s seat, and said, 
‘that he and his Wife would sit there,’ in disturb- 
ance of divine service. And for that a prohibition 
was prayed and granted, for the High Cccnmiatan 
eannot punish non-residency, nor breaking the seat 
in divine service: And the other were things for 
which he shall be bound to his good behaviour ; 
and the complaint ought to be to the Ordinary, &e.” 


MISTLETOE. 


“THE HIiGHLANDER.’’—It is assumed 
by the daily papers that ‘“‘the last” to- 
bacconist’s ** Scotchman ”’ is a rarity, if not 
unique. Fifty years ago one stood outside 
the door of every snuff-shop, so there must 
be many in existence. One still stood lately 
in Knightsbridge, opposite the barracks. 
They invariably displayed, not Highland, 
but Lowland Scots features in the clean- 
shaved face. T: ©. 


Cartyot.—In The Times of 
Wednesday the bishop’s signature appears 
now to be a modified form of the British 
Caer-luel. We have also had “Hervey 
Carlisle,” and at least one Latin form in 
the past. 


Queries. 


_ WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PuBLic OFFICE= PoLicE-OFFICE, POLICE- 
Court.—‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
ed. 7, 1838, xviii. 249/2, says :— 

_“The Public Ottice in Bow Street was for some 
time the only place in the metropolis where a police 
magistrate sat regularly, without the jurisdiction 
of the city of London. Seven additional police- 
offices were established in 1792, by the Act 
32 Geo, III. cap. 53, and the Thames Police-Ottice 
in 1798.” 

On referring to the Act of 1792, I find that 
the term used in it is not ‘‘ Police-Office,” 
but “ Public Office.” This title still remains 
for the police-court in Birmingham. Let 


us hope it will be retained as an interesting 
historical monument. The name “ police- 
office’ seems to have been first used in 
1798, when Marine Police-Office, 
No. 259, Wapping New Stairs’ (called in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia’ ‘‘ the Thames Police- 
Office’), was established. In Colquhoun’s 
‘Commerce of the Thames,’ 1800, we read, 
p. 161, in reference to Mr. John Harriott, of 
‘“‘his indefatigable attention to the public 
interest since he has presided (as resident 
magistrate) at the Marine Police-Office.” 
After this, apparently before 1816, the other 
metropolitan “* Public Offices ” seem to have 
come to be called ‘ Police-Offices”?: a 
name which they still later exchanged for 
that of ‘‘ Police-Court,”’ the earliest refer- 
ence to which now before me is of 1858, 
though it then appears as the established 
title. 

Several details are yet wanting, and I 
shall be glad of answers to the following: 
1. When was the Bow Street “* Public Office ” 
established ? 2. Can a quotation for the 
name before 1792 be got? 3. When was 
the Birmingham “ Public Office” estab- 
lished ? 4. Can an early quotation for it 
be furnished ? 5. Does the name “ Public 
Office’? survive anywhere else for police- 
court ? 6. Can ‘police court” be found 
before 1858 ? 

I have to thank several correspondents 
for informing me directly of places where the 
name ‘“ police-office ” is still applied to the 
police-court. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 

[A quotation for ‘police-court” in 1842 was 
given = Mr. Ganpy at 10 8S. vi. 494, where he 
suageated that it might be found in 3 & 4 Will IV., 
c. 46. 


FREDERIC THE GREAT’s MSS.—The manu- 
scripts of the poetical works of Frederic 
the Great and of his correspondence with 
Voltaire, Jordan, and D’Alembert, which 
are printed in the ‘(uvres Posthumes de 
Frédéric II.,’ Berlin, 1788, are said to have 
been in England since the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. I should be much obliged 
for information as to whether these manu- 
scripts are yet in existence, and where. 

Pror. DROYSEN. 

Friedenau, Berlin. 


‘Tue oF THE Cuiert.’—I shall be 
much obliged if any of your readers can 
inform me who is the author of the recita- 
tion entitled ‘The Sign of the Cleft.’ A 
reader at the Croydon Public Libraries 
informs me that he thinks it is by a J. 
Heart, but of this we are unable to obtain 
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confirmation. I am anxious to trace the 
collection in which the recitation can be 
found. L. STANLEY JAST, 
Chief Librarian. 
Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 


Puitie Wricut, c. 1759.—I should be 
much obliged for any information that 
would enable me to ascertain who the 
parents were of a Philip Wright born 
circa 1759. He had a brother Robert, born 
circa 1764, and is believed to have been born 
in Nottinghamshire, and to have had two 
other brothers, named John and George. 

PeRIcE G. Manony, Cork Herald. 

Ottice of Arms, Dublin Castle. 


GENTLEMEN'S Eventnc Dress. — Lady 
Dorothy Nevill in her very interesting book 
of ‘ Reminiscences’ has the following para- 
graph (chap. v. p. 56) :— 

“Whilst on the subject of dress of a bygone day, 

I may mention that my brother always maintained 
that it was the first Lord Lytton who brought 
about the fashion of universal and unchanging 
black for gentlemen’s evening dress. If my memory 
does not play me false, Pelham was always dressed 
in clothes of that colour.” ‘ 
I should be glad to have further evidence as 
to this far-reaching initiative which has 
brought men to “ customary suits of solemn 
black.” NEL MEzzo. 


FreNcH REVOLUTION.—Having to prepare 
an essay on the French Revolution, I shall 
be glad to be recommended books on the 
subject. 1 know of the general authorities, 
Carlyle, Michelet, Burke, &c., but want more 
particularly secondary sources of information, 
such as novels, plays, miscellaneous writings, 
&e., either in French or English, bearing 
upon the social or historical aspect of the 
period. Please reply direct. 

G. FREEMAN. 

3, Coleridge Street, Hove. 

[You may be interested in the account of French 
Revolution pottery at 10 8. iv. 228, 252, 292.] 


ANDREW JvuKES.—The author of ‘ Col- 
lections and Recollections,’ in his Saturday 
contributions—always interesting, and in 
certain respects unique—to The Manchester 
Guardian, alluded, in an article on 22 Dec., 
1906, on ‘More Autographs,’ to ‘“‘ Andrew 
Jukes, the deepest and most influential 
Mystic whom the latter-day Church has 
seen.” I have some recollection of the name 
of Andrew Jukes being associated in the 
press with that of General Gordon shortly 
after the death of the latter, and of a state- 
ment to the effect that the books of Jukes 
had greatly influenced Gordon. ‘ The Resti- 


tution of All Things’ is the title of one of 
his books. Perhaps some reader of * N. & Q.” 
could furnish particulars concerning Andrew 
Jukes: his name does not appear in the 
‘D.N.B.2. Was he incumbent for some 
time of an Anglican church in Hull? Is 
the estimate of Mr. G. W. E. Russell, the: 
writer of The Manchester Guardian article 
to which reference has been made, and a 
devout Churchman, generally accepted ? Did 
Jukes influence the Christian thought and 
life of General Gordon ? J. GRIGOR. 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham, 8.E. 


or Kent’s ‘The 
Creevey Papers’ it is mentioned that the 
Duke of Kent had contracted an irregular 
union with a certain Madame St. Laurent, 
with whom he lived many years, and with 
whom he only broke off his connexion when, 
on the death of the Princess Charlotte, it 
became expedient that the younger royal 
dukes should marry. In Lewis Melville’s 
‘First Gentleman of Europe’ it is stated 
he had twelve children by her. Is anything 
known of these children ? It seems strange 
that, while the offspring of William IV. and 
Mrs. Jordan should be ennobled, these 
should have been left in obscurity. 

HELGA. 


PAPYRUS AND PARCHMENT.—Some months 
ago 1 saw in the Revue des Questions His- 
tcriques a reference to a writer who, in the 
Jesuit Etudes, had been able to fix the date 
of (so far as | remember) the latest diploma 
on papyrus and the earliest on parchment 
that now exist. Can one of your readers 
kindly give me an exact reference to the 
article in the Etudes ? eo 


PENNY SAVED IS TWO PENCE GOT.” — 
JT remember a schoolfellow who endeavoured 
to prove to me the truth of this proverb, but 
I never saw it in print till I read it in a dis- 
patch of 1693, printed in C. R. Wilson’s: 
‘Old Fort William’ (1906, i. 12). Is it 
now of wide currency ? Q. V. 

[Quotations for ‘‘a penny saved is a penny got” 
are given in the ‘N.E.D.,’ Penny,’ ty! 9¢.] 

Lapy FANSHAWE’s Memorrs.—Can any 
one give me information respecting the 
present whereabouts of the MS. copy of 
Lady Fanshawe’s memoirs and the other 
Fanshawe family papers mentioned by 
W. I. R. V. at 10 S. iii. 494 as being in his- 
possession. The signature was that of 
Mr. W. J. Harvey, of 38, Tyrrell Road,. 
Peckham Rye, who died suddenly last 
March; and his brother informs me that 
no trace of these can be found, neither 
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were they among his effects. He may have 
entrusted the MSS. to some publisher for 
ublication, or to some friend or archzo- 
ogical society ; or he may have disposed of 
them. Any information leading to their 
discovery will be much appreciated, if sent 
to ‘N. & Q.’ or direct to me. 
E. J. FANSHAWE. 
132, Ebury Street, 8.W. 


Smr RicHarp FANSHAWE’S PoRTRAIT.— 
I am most anxious to trace a three-quarter 
portrait of Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bt., by 
Dobson. Sir Richard wears a blue satin 
dress with wide lace collar, and has a large 
greyhound. The picture was purchased in 
1877, from West Horsley, Surrey, from the 
descendants of Sir H. Nicolas, by Mr. W. J. 
Harvey, who, as mentioned above, died 
suddenly last March ; but no such portrait 
was found among his effects, though he 
had presented a photograph of it to the 
National Portrait Gallery. Should this 
meet the eye of the present owner, or of any 
one who knows the present whereabouts of 
the picture, I should be glad if he would 
kindly communicate with ‘N. & Q.’ or with 
me. E. J. FANSHAWE. 

132, Ebury Street, 8. W. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—In 
Mr. Marion Crawford’s novel ‘ Saracinesca ’ 
the writer puts into the mouth of Cardinal 
Antonelli the words “timidi nunquam 
statuerunt tropeum.” I suspect that sta- 
tuerunt should be statuere, in which case the 
words would form the greater part of a good 
hexameter. In what Latin author do they 
occur ? A. A. B. 


“ Beware lest it be the desire for change 
that draweth on the reformation, but rather 
let it be the necessity for reformation that 
draweth on the change.” 

H. J. WHITESIDE. 
Crosby, Isle of Man. 


Brass Ruspines.—In the number of 
‘N. & Q.’ for 31 March, 1906, there appeared 
an advertisement addressed ‘To Collectors 
of Brass Rubbings,” stating that ‘“ the 
magnificent collection of Brass Rubbings 
formed by the late Rev. J. R. Lunn” was 
for sale, and mentioning that the collection 
represented “1,580 odd different brasses.” 
In view of the great probability of future 
inquiries concerning them, it would be of 
much interest to know if a purchaser was 
found, and, if so, who it was; and further, 
if the collection has been sold entire or been 
broken up. It would also be interesting 
if the vendor or purchaser would kindly 


furnish some particulars about the rubbinge 
themselves. W. E. 
Westminster. 


FRENCH PRovERBS.—Je mets ici quelques 
détails sous les yeux des lecteurs de * N. & Q.’ 
dans l’espoir que par suite de leur pub- 
licité Von réussira & retrouver un MS. 
précieux. Parmi les quelques ouvrages que 
je posséde traitant des proverbes frangais 
il y aun exemplaire des ‘ Matinées sénonoises, 
ou Proverbes frangois,’ &c., par ’abbé Tuet. 
Voici ce que dit l’auteur d’une ‘ Petite 
Encyclopédie des Proverbes frangais ’ (Hilaire 
Le Gai, c.-a-d., M. Gratet-Duplessis) @ 
propos de cet ouvrage, publié en 1789 :— 

“Cet ouvrage de l'abbé Tuet est certainement le 
meilleur travail que nous possédions, en frangais, 
sur les proverbes. Le volume, dont je viens de 
donner le titre complet, ne contient que 500 pro- 
verbes expliqués et commentés ; mais la suite existe 
en manuscrit, et toute disposée pour impression. Je 
posséde cette suite, qui est divisée en deux volumes, 
et qui pourrait, 4 Vimpression, fournir la matiére 
d'un gros in-octavo. Cette partie manuscrite est 
tout aussi soignée que la premiére et ne la dépare- 
rait pas. Il ne faudrait pas méme de grands 
travaux pour mettre louvrage entier en état d’étre 
area avec succés aujourd’hui. Quelques additions 

aites par un éditeur instruit et intelligent suffi- 
raient pour en faire un traité approfondi et presque 
définitif sur nos proverbes et sur nos locutions 
proverbiales.” 
Eh bien, il m’est arrivé de consulter le 
‘Catalogue des livres en partie rares et 
précieux composant la bibliothéque de feu 
M. G.-Duplessis, ancien recteur de laca- 
démie de Douai, dont la vente aura lieu le 
lundi, 18 février, 1856, et jours suivants, & 
7 heures précises du soir, Rue des Bons- 
Enfants, 28, maison Silvestre.” &c. A la 
p- 166 de ce catalogue il y a mention d’un 
exemplaire des ‘Matinées Sénonoises,’ et 
Particle suivant est ainsi congu :— 

Matinées Sénonoises...... (par_P?Abbé Tuet). 
Tomes II. et III., 2 vol. in-4, demi-rel . mar . vert. 

“Manuserit autographe et inédit. Ces deux 
volumes, enti¢rement = la main de l’abbé Tuet, 
étaient tout préts pour l’impression. Cette suite 
est aussi soignée et encore plus intéressante que le 
premier volume. L’abbé y a consigné une foule de 
remarques et d’anecdotes trés-curieuses ; il indique 
lui-méme les diverses époques auxquelles il a mis 
son travail au net, et on trouve cette date a la fin 
de la table du troisiéme volume: Fini le 16 juin, 
1795, ou le 28 prairial, an III.—G. D.” 

Pour ceux qui s’intéressent a l’étude des 
proverbes francais rien qu’a lire ces quelques 
lignes d’un catalogue fait venir Peau a la 
bouche. Il est possible que quelqu’un ait 
acheté ces volumes & la vente en question : 

eut-on savoir qui en est le possesseur & 
*heure qu’il est ? Il ne serait pas difficile, 
je pense, avec une telle recommandation, de 
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trouver un éditeur, afin que cet ouvrage ne 
soit plus inédit, s'il existe. J’espére que 
ces quelques lignes passeront sous les yeux 
de quelqu’un qui soit & méme de donner des 
renseignements concernant le sort de ces 
volumes précieux. Epwarp LATHAM. 


BRINKLOW Famiry.—Can any reader of 
& furnish information about the 
Brinklow family? Any data _ regarding 
ancestry, place of residence, or burial of 
those in England now or formerly, family 
records, and date of emigration to America 
will be greatly appreciated. In the latter 
part of the seventeenth century several 
members of this family settled in America, 
one of whom, John Brinckloe, became a 
member of Penn’s council, 1690. 

The spelling of the name varies in Ame- 
rica—Brinklow, Brinckle, Brinkley, and 
Brinckloe. M. C. Situ. 

4109, Pine Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


TRISTAN AND shall be 
obliged if any of your readers can tell me 
as to the truth of the legend of Tristan and 
Isolde. Did they live in Cornwall? Were 
they buried in the same tomb? If so, 
where is the tomb ? E. 


CRUIKSHANK’S REMARQUE.—Can any one 
inform me what George Cruikshank’s 
remarque was? Is it given on his cari- 
catures published by MacLean in the 1820-30 
period ? J. H. L. 


Mrs. Mary GoopyEer’s MuvrpEer.—In 
Manning’s * History of Surrey,’ vol. i. p. 15, 
it is stated that Mary Goodyer, the owner 
of Guildford Castle site, was murdered by 
her grandson in 1748 or 1749. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where I can find 
an account of the murder or the murderer’s 
name and fate ? E. B. Tempest. 

Coleby Hall, Lincoln. 


ALDWORTH OF BERKSHIRE. — Wanted 
baptismal entry of Robert Aldworth, 1619- 
1620; record of marriage to Elizabeth 
(Browne, widow ?), c. 1644; also baptism 
of his children, Robert, Elizabeth, Joan, 
and Anne, before 1660, when he is found at 
Tubney, Berks, and son Thomas is baptized 
at Appleton, Berks. Wife Elizabeth buried 
1663. Acquires lands at Frilford and 
Marcham, Berks, from Francis Pigott, 
1679, &c. Buried at Appleton, Jan., 1698/9, 
M.I., “aged 79.” Leaves lands in Abing- 
don, Sutton Courtney, Northmore, &e. 
Any information serving to identify the 
above Robert Aldworth welcome to 


A. E. ALpDWoRTH. 
Laverstock Vicarage, Salisbury. 


Replies. 


“THUNE”: (&IL-DE-BEUF,” 
FRENCH SLANG WORDS. 
(10 S. vii. 8.) 


TuHat thune (or tune : its orthography, as 
in the case of a number of slang words, 
does not seem to be fixed) represents money 
generally, and a 5-franc piece in particular, 
seems pretty clear. As to its origin in the 
slang sense, none of the few slang diction- 
aries [ have at hand seems to give an opinion. 
I gather, however, that tuner is an old French 
word meaning to beg; that tune (derived 
from it) is, or was, used as meaning the prison 
of Bicétre, “* c’est un prison de mendicité.” 
Further, another dictionary gives the mean- 
ing of thune as alms (aumdne): rot des 
thunes, de la thune, king of the beggars. 
Another defines thune as piéce; thune de 
cing balles (balle=piéce de 1 fr.), 5-frane 
piece; thune de camelotte, piéce détoffe. 
The transition, unless | am wrong, seems to 
be from to beg, alms, money, to a 5-frane 
piece. A 5-frane piece is also called a roue 
de devant, and a 2-frane piece a roue de 
derriére. Here is a list furnished by one 
slang dictionary :— 
Bredoche, centime. 


Larante, piece de 2fr. 
Broque 


Chatte, piece de 5fr. 


Rond, un sou. Bougie 

Doublin, deux sous. Thune ae 

Mastoc, Frére Thunard, piéce de 
Dardelle ofr. 


Palet, piéce de fr. 
Demi-sigue, piéce de 1Ofr. 
Sigue, piéce de 20fr. 


Crotte de pie, piéce de 


Belette, pitce de Ste. 


Pépéte ou pépette, piéce Bouton 

50e. Cercle, Mousseline, piéce 
Grain, piéce de 50c. Vargent. 
Listré 5 Blafard, piéce blanche. 
Pastille a Cig, cigue, ou cigale, 
Combrie, piece de Ifr. piece d'or. 
Bertelo Cigne, Jaunet.* Bril- 
Blane ne lard, Maltaise, Maltaire, 
Linvé Maltése, piece d’or. 
Veilleuse Bouche Veeil, Disique, 


Cascaret, piece de 2fr. piéce de monnaie. 
Probably the list could be easily extended. 
There is, of course, a large number of 
slang terms for money generally. 
Epwarp LATHAM. 


Lorédan Larchey in his ‘ Dictionnaire 
Historique d’Argot, dixiéme édition,’ 1888, 
gives the following :-— 

“Thine: Argent. V. Bille, Tune.” 

Bille, Billemont, Billon: Monnaie. Billemont 
et bille viennent de bi//on. ‘L’argent au Temple 


* Yellow-boy. 
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‘est de la braise, ou de la thune, ou de la bille’ 
(Mornand). ‘Nous attendions la sorgue......pour 
faire du billon’ (Vidocq).” 

Sorgue or sorge means evening, night. 

‘Tune: Piece de cing frances. ‘J’allais dans les 
bureaux de placement avec une tune’ (Beauvillier). 
Abbrév. de thune.” 

(Hil-de-beuf is not given. There is 

“ (Hil: erédit. Se trouve dans le Dictionnaire de 
Cartouche de Grandval (éd. de 1827). ‘Je vous 
offre le vin blane chez Toitot; j'ai lceil’ (Chenu). 
‘La mére Bricherie n’entend pas raillerie a’ article 
du crédit. Plut6t que de faire deux sous d’ceil, elle 
préférerait,’ (Pr. d’Anglemont).” 

“(Bil (avoir 7): Avoir crédit.” 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Mr. Puatt is correct in saying that thune, 
or tune, is a 5-frane piece. Other synonyms 
in argot are bréme de fond, dardunne, roue 
de derriére, the first of which, bream, perhaps 
points to Fr. thon (Lat. thunnus), tunny, 
being the origin of thune. Compare Fr. 

- argot brémes, playing-cards, with ‘‘ broads ” 
in our current slang. Braise and péze (pése) 
are Fr. argot for money generally ; sigue, 
maltaise, bownet jaune, for 20-frane pieces 
(thieves’ slang); as also linvé for france, and 
patard, rotin, beogue (cf. Eng. ‘‘ tack” in 
Farmer and Henley), forasou. H. P. L. 


FIRGUNANUM””’ (10 vii. 7).—Mr. 
HeEWETSON must, I think, have misunder- 
stood the late President of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, who certainly 
could not have told him that this word is 
“the Irishism of Firgananaim,” since the 
latter is itself (badly spelt) Irish, and 
Firgunanum only a rather more illiterate, 
or perhaps more phonetic, attempt to spell 
it. According to Mr. Hrwerson, Firga- 
nanaim is “a curious compound of Greek, 
Latin, and Irish,” viz., of “ vir, man; gan, 
without; a, a; naim, name.” This ex- 
planation, by the way, seems rather to be 
“a curious compound ” of Latin, Irish, and 
English (or Scotch) : where is the ‘‘ Greek ” ? 
But in truth there is neither Latin, Greek, 
nor English in it. As any Irish speaker 
would have told him, and saved him “ very 
much research,” fear gun ainm is simple 
everyday Irish for “‘ a man without name ” : 
fear, man; gun, without; ainm, name. 
The plural of fear is fir, and if the phrase 
were fir gun ainm, the meaning would be 
“men without name.” J. A. H. M. 


This word is not a compound of Greek, 
Latin, and Irish. Nor can it be analyzed 
as equivalent to Lat. vir, man; Irish gan, 
without; Eng. a; and Irish naim, name. 
The word stands for a genuine Irish phrase, 


which would be written in modern Irish 
fear gan ainm, a man without a name. In 
older Irish fear would be written fer ; fir is 
the genitive form. A. L. MayvHew. 
Oxtord. 
[H. T. W. also thanked for reply.] 


DUKE OF MERCIA: AlDRIC SyYL- 
vaticus (10S. vi. 469).—In reply to A. S. B.,.. 
it may be noted that Edric, or Eadric, 
Streona was Earl—not Duke—of Mercia in 
1007, not 1003; he married Egitha or 
Egytha—not Aidena—daughter of Ethel- 
red II. ; he was slain by Canute on Christmas 
Day in 1017. 

Edriec Sylvaticus, or ‘‘ the Wilde,” ‘‘ whose 
descendants assumed the name of Wild,” 
and were known to the early and later 
chroniclers almost indiscriminately as Wilds, 
Wylds, Wildes, Wyldes, Weldes, De Weldes, 
and Welds, may be shown to have been the 
son of Alfric, the brother of Eadric Streona, 
from the following excerpts (one reference 
out of many), which are also a reply to the 
other questions asked :— 

1. ‘‘Eotempore extitit quidam preepotens minister 
Edricus, cognomento Silvaticus, tilius Alfrici fratris 
Edrici Streone.”—‘Symeon of Durham,’ vol. ii. 
p. 185, Roll Series. ; 

2. ‘*At pertidus dux Edricus Streone gener regis 
(habuit enim in conjugio filiam ejus Egitham),” &c. 
—Ibid., p. 141. 

3. ‘*Acin Nativitate Domini, cum esset Londoniz, 
perfidum ducem Edricum in palatio jussit pri 
occidere, quia timebat insidiis ab eo aliquando 
circumveniri sicut domini sui priores Egelredus et 
Eadmundus frequenter circumventi sunt ; et corpus 
illius super murum civitatis projici ac insepultum 
precepit dimitti.”—Jhid., p. 155. 

It may be of interest to A. S. B. to know 
that Edric “the Wild,” or Sylvaticus, 
besides being the ‘“ great-nephew-in-law ” 
of Ethelred II., was also a kinsman—viz., 
a first cousin ‘“ twice removed ”—of King 
Harold II., whose sister Edith married King 
Edward the Confessor. Harold himself 
married the granddaughter of the far-famed 
Godiva, the wife of Leofric, an Earl of 
Mercia. 

The sheriff referred to was known as 
either Wild or Weld. B. W. 


Fort Augustus. 


Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ vol. iv. p. 334, 
under Lowndes of Hassall, gives the infor- 
mation which is asked for by A. 8. B. 

R. C. Bostock. 


SpeLttinc CHances (10 S. vi. 403, 450, 
493).—With all deference to the valuable 
communications of Pror. Sxeat, I think it 
would have been possible to point out,even at 
the risk of repetition, that the proposal was 
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a standard English—not an _ impossible 
everywhere phonetic English — without 
branding the latter idea as one broached 
only “for the purpose of misleading and 
making mischief.’ I will not believe that 
any one would write in ‘N. & Q.’ with that 
intent or in that humour; and did I think 
the imputation personal, I should repel it 
with a positive denial. Further, I think that, 
although these pages are devoted to the 
literary and studious, not many of these 
would represent the motive of the great 
majority of their practical and intelligent 
countrymen—who, though their abilities 
have not been directed to the academic 
study of their language, have nevertheless 
a clear judgment as to the impracticability 
of the proposed spelling change—as ‘‘ the 
crass ignorance of an obstinate and indocile 
public.” May not their vision be the clearer 
as unaffected by the enthusiasm begotten 
of study ? 

Mr. STREET has ably and temperately 
demonstrated the obstacles against the 
establishment of a standard; and as the 
strenuous and worthy American President 
appears to have deferred to public opinion, 
it seems likely that the standard will not 
be set up either at New York or London, 
but that the old language—occasionally 
emended and enriched as heretofore—will 
be suffered to pursue its rugged course, and 
that we may still enjoy its analysis. 

W. L. Rurrton. 


I have great sympathy with the simpli- 
fication of spelling, and particularly with the 
artistic appearance of print. I have given 
practical effect to some of the ideas I have 
on this subject in the course of the five 
hundred pages of my ‘Swimming’ biblio- 
graphy. Dire was the prospect of lashings 
from the press which printers, publishers, 
and friends held out to me. But the press 
never took any notice of the spelling. It 
reviewed the book most favourably from 
an easy standpoint, but not from a biblio- 
graphical, educational, scholarly, or scientific 
point of view, as I had hoped. 

_ To get into the very simple alterations 
in spelling I made took my printers a very 
long time, during which period I had to 
fight them day by day. I insisted on the 
spelling being altered to mine, notwith- 
standing that I had to pay for all their 
mistakes. Often I made such marginal 
comments that I fully expected them to 
say, “‘Mr. Thomas, we are not accustomed 
to being spoken to in this manner, and we 
must request you to find another printer.’ 


But they did not: they kept their temper. 
If there was all this trouble with a few 
alterations, what would it be with many ? 

So far as I know, I am the only person 
who has dared to publish an English educa- 
tional book with any simplified spellings. 
But then I had not to earn my living. I am 
glad to see Pror. SkEAT’s admirable notes. 
on spelling reform, for I fear that very few 
scholars whose opinions one would like to 
hear will speak. At all events, I observe 
that those who have advocated reforms 
take good care that they follow the old 
spellings in their books. 

Any sudden, wholesale change I believe 
to be impossible. But much might be done 
by degrees. Similar improvements have 
been made in music, but each has been 
objected to and fought step by step. Wilson 
in ‘A new dictionary of music’ (p. 264) 
says: ‘Every innovation tending to im- 
provement was stigmatised as immorality, 
sedition, and infidelity.’”’ This is much the 
position taken up by most of our present 
scholars, schoolmasters, and such-like inter- 
ested in education. From them no reforms 
will emanate, any more than national reforms 
emanate from rulers. 

Instead of simplification or reform, the 
modern tendency seems to take a backward 
‘step, as, for example, putting French 
endings we do not pronounce, or leaving 
out letters instead of keeping words in their 
original form, as “typist” (which should 
be pronounced “typ ist’) instead of 
“ typeist.” I have always known the word 
‘“* wasteful,’ but lately I have seen the word 
waste”? so altered by the omission of the 
e that for some time I did not know what 
was meant by ‘“ wastrel.” Pror. SKEAT 
says (vi. 450): “If a German meets a new 
English word, it may easily happen that its 
spelling affords no clue to the sound.” 
‘* Wastrel ” is an instance of an Englishman 
finding a word which affords no clue to the 
sound. I do not know whether to pro- 
nounce it “ wastrel” (like “‘ mass’) or like 
wasteful.” 

To go on with the present muddle, how- 
ever, is preferable to the tyranny of coercion. 
To be dictated to by an ‘* Academy ” would 
be the worst thing that could happen for 
the language. Such a body would probably 
begin by insisting on disfiguring our letters 
with accents—a brainless and _ practically 
useless expedient. These accents have been 
enforced in France, and, worse _ still,¥ in 
Spain, where, contrary to the opinions” of 
scholars, a sort of Inquisition compels all 
the printers to adopt some new accents the 
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Spanish Academy has ordered. Any printer 
daring to disobey is put under the ban of 
the Inquisition. 

German scholars have told me the spelling 
authority orders a word to be spelt one way, 
and six months after changes its mind and 
directs it to be spelt in another way. 

THOMAS. 


FoLK-LoRE Oricins (10 S. vi. 509).— 
Perhaps some of the following works— 
not, 1 think, published in connexion with 
the Folk-lore Society, will be found useful :— 


R. Hunt’s ‘Popular Romances of the West. of 
England,’ 1881. 

‘Guernsey Folk-lore,’ from MSS. by the late Sir 
Edgar MacCulloch, Knt., F.S.A., ed: by Edith F. 
Carey. 

and Traditions of Huntingdonshire,’ 
by H. B. Saunders, 1888. 

G. L. Gomme’s * Folk-lore Relics of Early Village 
Life,’ 1883. 

W.C. Hazlitt’s ‘Tales and Legends of a National 
Origin or Widely Current in England from Early 
Times,’ with introduction by W. ©. Hazlitt, 1892. 

Lang’s ‘Myth, Ritual, and Religion’; and 
‘Custom and Myth.’ 

Wm. Bottrell’s ‘Stories and Folk-lore of West 
Cornwall,’ 1870. 

Rev. F. G. Lee’s ‘Glimpses in the Twilight.’ 

Brand’s * Popular Antiquities’ (Ellis). 

W. A. Craigie’s Fork-lore : Tlus- 
trations of the Traditional Beliefs of the Northern 
Peoples,’ 1896. 

W. Wood’s ‘Tales and Traditions of the High 
Peak, Derbyshire.’ 

8. O. Addy’s ‘ Household Tales.’ 

J. Roby’s * Traditions of Lancashire.’ 

R. J. King’s ‘ Folk-lore of Devonshire.’ 

H. Swainson Cowper's ‘ Hawkshead.’ 

ey. J. C. Atkinson’s ‘Forty Years in a Moor- 
land Parish,’ 1891. 

Miss M. A. Courtney's ‘Cornish Feasts and 
Folk-lore.’ 

C. J. Billson’s ‘County Folk-lore: Leicestershire 
and Rutland.’ 

T. F, Thiselton-Dyer’s ‘ English Folk-lore.’ 

R. J. King’s ‘Sketches, Studies, Descriptive and 
Historical’ (sacred trees, flowers, and dogs of folk- 
lore: great shrines of England), 1874. 

Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough.’ 

J. Scoffern’s ‘Stray Leaves of Science and 
Folk-lore.’ 

Journal of the Folk-Song Society. 

‘Spectral Dogs’ (‘turnover” in The Globe, 
27 May, 1904). 

‘Little Whitsun Tales,’ Dai/y Mai/, 1 June, 1903. 

‘English Fairy Tales,’ collected by Joseph Jacobs. 
(“turnover” in Zhe Globe, 24 June, 


‘The Origins of Fairy Myth,’ by Arthur J. 


—. in The Bristol Times and Mirror, 16 Jan., 


Palmer Cox’s ‘ The Brownies Abroad,’ 1899. 
‘Folk-lore of the West,’ Pall Mall Gazette, 


lec., 1905. 
of Shakespeare,’ Letsure Hour, Marzh, 


Benjamin Taylor’s ‘ Storyology.’ 


W. A. Clouston’s ‘Popular Tales and Fictions : 
their Migrations and Transformations,’ 1887. 

J. Crawhall’s ‘Old Tayles Newlye Related.” 

‘Popular Superstitions,’ ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library.” ed. = G. L. Gomme, F.S.A., 1884 

Wirt Sykes’s ‘ British Goblins.’ pare 

Charles Gould’s ‘ Mythical Monsters’ (with illus- 
trations), 

S. Baring-Gould’s ‘Origin of Religious Beliefs 
and ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.’ 

F. E. Hulme’s ‘ Mythland,’ 1886. 

Benjamin Thorpe’s ‘ Northern Mythology.’ 

Keightley’s ‘ Fairy Mythology.’ 

J. Ho~pEN MAcMICHAEL. 


The following twoworks of T. F. Thiselton- 
Dyer, which I found in ‘ The English Cata- 
logue,’ may be serviceable among others: 
‘Church-Lore Gleanings’ (1891); ‘ Ghost- 
World’ (1893). H. Kress. 


THE DorotHy VERNON LEGEND (10 §. vi. 
321, 382, 432, 513).—In 1845 a book was 
written by the Baroness de la Calabrella,. 
entitled ‘Evenings at Haddon Hall,’ with 
vignette illustrations by George Cattermole.. 
These vignettes have been transferred to 
‘Tales of the Genii’ in “ Bohn’s Illustrated 
Library.” The frontispiece in the original 
work depicted the garden front of Haddon. 
Hall. JoHN PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory. 


“Set up My (HIS) REST” (10 S. vi. 509). 
—Fully explained in Nares’s ‘ Glossary.” 
From the game of primero, meaning to stand 
upon the cards you have in your. hand, in 
the hope that they may win. In playing 
vingt-un a player is similarly said “ to stand.’ 
It means then to be satisfied with, to rely 
upon as sufficient, to be content. Prior 
uses it in a double sense, as a kind of pun.. 
Nares gives fifteen examples. 

WatterR W. SKEAT. 


The meaning of the phrase “to set up: 
one’s rest ’’—now obsolete, but fairly com- 
mon in the seventeenth century—is (1) to 
make up one’s mind, to commit oneself 
unreservedly to a course; (2) to pause for 
rest, to halt. 

In the first quotation from Pepys the 
diarist would appear to mean that he had 
made up his mind to be ‘‘ somewhat scanter 
of his presence” at the plays he loved so 
well until Easter, or, as he adds in a praise- 
worthily self-denying mood, “if not Whit- 
suntide.”’ 

In the second Pepys’s meaning, when read 
with the context, seems to be that the accom- 
modating host, Mr. Povey, had committed 
himself unreservedly to the course of pro- 
viding his guests with whatever they might 
choose to ask for. 
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The phrase is used in a different sense 
from the above in the lines from Prior, and 
is there employed in its literal sense, 
that is to say, to pause for rest or to halt. 
(It will be remembered that Shakespeare 
uses it in a somewhat similar manner in 
‘Xing Lear,’ I. i. 125-6: “I....thought 
to set my rest On her kind nursery,” and 
in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ V. iii. 109-10.) This 
view seems to be borne out in the subse- 
quent lines in ‘ A Better Answer ’ :— 

So when Iam weary’d with wandering all day; 

To thee, my delight, in the evening I come ; 

No matter what beauties I saw in my way: 
They were but my visits, but thou art my home. 
S. BuTTERWORTH. 


Although the phrase sometimes diverged 
slightly from its original meaning, “to set 
up one’s rest ’’ certainly seems to have con- 
veyed the sense originally of “to make up 
one’s mind.” Launcelot, famished in the 
service of Shylock, ‘set up his rest to run 
away” (II. ii.). Beaumont and Fletcher, 
‘Monsieur Thomas,’ LV. ix. :— 

Faith, sir, my rest is up, 
And what I now pull shall no more afHlict me, 
Than if I played at span-counter. 
Middleton, ‘Spanish Gypsy’ (IV. ii.): 
“Could I set up my rest that he were lost.” 
J. Hotpen MacMicuak.. 


The phrase is Shakespeare’s. Romeo says: 
O, here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest. 

And surely he means that he will take his 
rest for ever, otherwise die. This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by the passages 
quoted from Pepys and Prior, for in them 
the phrase must mean “take my (or his) 
rest.” Steevens says that it means “to 
be determined to any purpose”; and no 
doubt it does mean this in Act IV. of 
‘Romeo and Juliet :— 

The County Paris hath set up his rest 

That you shall rest but little. 

E. YARDLEY. 


As the perusal of Pepys’s ’ Diary’ is to 
me a constantly renewed recreation, and I 
do not remember ever stumbling at the use 
of this phrase, I presume—perhaps ignorantly 
—its meaning has been sufficiently obvious 
to me. In the instance first quoted by 
T. M. W. does not the diarist record his 
intention to discontinue for a time going to 
plays? Again, in the second quotation, 


Pepys infers that the entertainment pro- 
vided by his host was so bountiful that he 
is not likely to renew it for some little time 
to come. 


_ So Prior, with the usual poetic licence, , 


describes the sun, at the close of day, dis- 
continuing for a time the labour of shining. 
I fancy that this sense of “ rest ”’ is not quite 
obsolete. T. M. W. has probably heard it 
said of an actor, temporarily out of an 
engagement, that he was “ resting,”’ and the 
term is constantly in use of other workers 
temporarily out of employment. 
F. A. RUSSELL. 
4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


THREE-CANDLE FOoLK-Ltore (10 S. vi. 
508).—In the old days of candles as the 
ordinary way of lighting up a room it was 
considered to be unlucky for any one to 
bring a lighted candle into a room where two 
were already alight, and some one was sure 
to blow one of them out, just in the same 
way as a dash would be made at a table 
when a knife and fork lay crossed. When I 
was a boy folks used to see many things 
which gave them “freets”?: such strange 
happenings as three candles moving about, 
death signs, beckoning fingers, and ghosts 
at certain corners standing with their heads 
under their arms—all “ sure an’ sartin tokens 
o’ summat gooin’ ter happen.” I knew of 
several Derbyshire villagers who were 
‘* gifted’? in the way of reading “signs,” 
and finding in commonplace things “‘ omens ” 
for good or bad. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Str Tuomas Davis, Lorp Mayor oF 
Lonpon, 1677 (10 8. vi. 388, 431).—It may 
interest Cot. ARNOLL Davis to know that 
Sir Thomas Davis (spelt variously Davies, 
Davys, and Davy) bore for arms Or, a 
chevron between three mullets pierced sable. 
Crest: On a chapeau ppr. a demi-lion ram- 
pant or (Burke’s * General Armory ’). 


A KyicuTHoop oF 1603 (10 8S. vi. 181, 
257, 474; vii. 16).—I should like to supple- 
ment my reply at the last reference by saying 
that it is important to note the difference 
between the information supplied by Mr. 
Hucues at 108. vi. 181, and that given in 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ as follows :— 

“Sir German Pole, of Radbourne, bapt. 1573, a 

distinguished commander, who served against the 
Spanish Armada, and was made a Knight Banneret 
for his good services in Ireland, under the Lord 
Deputy Mountjoy, 1599.” 
This statement, apparently founded upon 
the inscription on the knight’s mural monu- 
ment in Radbourne Church—alluded to 
by Mr. HucHes—now appears in need of 
revision. 

At the first and second references the 


drish peasant who had lost his way was 
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name or pronunciation of German or 
Jarman was discussed. From its Latin 
form, Germanus became, with the French, 
Germain, with the feminine Germaine, and 
is identical with Jermyn, which became 
in England a surname—written Germyn in 
‘The Paston Letters,’ i. 160. Can any 
correspondent suggest the reason for its 
first use as a name in the family of Pole of 
Radbourne ? 
German de la Pole—b. 1482 (?), d. 1552/3 
—of Radbourne, Esq. (great-grandfather of 
the aforesaid knight), was the first so named, 
and one of his daughters, Jane, married her 
father’s fourth cousin German Pole, of Wake- 
bridge, co. Derby, Esq., who died in 1588, 
aged seventy-five, without surviving issue. 
R. E. E. CHAMBERS. 

Pill House, Bishop’s Tawton, Barnstaple. 


FAIRY-HAUNTED KENSINGTON: TICKELL 
AND THE DroopinG Lity (10 8. vii. 1).— 
A notice of Tickell’s poetry without reference 
to his ballad of ‘ Colin and Lucy’ is incom- 
plete. In it are well-known lines :— 

T hear a voice you cannot hear 
Which says I must not stay: 
I see a form you cannot see 
Which beckons me away. 
In it also are the following lines :— 
Oh! have you seen a lily pale 
When beating rains descend ? 
So drooped the slow-consuming maid, 
Her life now near the end. 
This is obviously the original of Lady Anne 
Lindsay’s verse :— 

She drooped like a lily beat down by the hail. 
But there are similar thoughts in classical 
and English poetry: ‘Iliad,’ book viii. 
ll. 306-8; ‘ Atneid,’? book ix. Il. 435-7; 
‘Metamorphoses,’ book x. ll. 190-95. Ovid 
seems to have been the first to mention the 
lily as the drooping flower. I subjoin a 
few English parallel passages :— 

T hang the head 
As flowers with frost, or grass beat down with 
storms. ‘Titus Andronicus.’ 
Like a fair flower, surcharged with dew, she weeps. 
Milton, ‘Samson Agonistes, 
As lilies, overcharged with rain, they bend 
Their beauteous heads. 
Waller, ‘To my Lord Admiral.’ 

Keightley in his ‘Fairy Mythology’ 
makes, L think, a somewhat foolish remark : 
_ “With the * Kensington Gardens’ of Tickell our 
fairy-poetry may be said to have terminated. Some 
attempts to revive it have been made in the present 
century. But vain are such efforts. The belief is 

oe Mo divested of it, such poetry can produce 


The belief is not gone. A few years ago an 


found dead ‘with his coat turned. He 
evidently thought that the fairies had 
misled him. Keightley’s own book shows 
abundantly that there existed quite up to 
his time the belief in fairies amongst the 
lower orders. I do not think that it ever 
reached much higher. Shakspeare and 
Milton, though they wrote about fairies, 
did not believe in them. E. YARDLEY. 


Inscriptions AT Srresa (10S. vi. 
465).—Mr. Dopason’s first inscription re- 
calls the inscription on the Vatican Obelisk : 
“Eece Crux Domini—Fugite partes ad- 
versee—Vicit Leo de tribu Juda,” the last 
clause of which is a quotation from the 
Apocalypse (v. 5). This obelisk was ori- 
ginally brought from Heliopolis by Caligula, 
who set it up “inter duas metas”’ (7.e., in 
the middle of the spina) of the circus on 
the Vatican, which he built, and Nero 
finished. Near this obelisk St. Peter was 
martyred about 67 a.p. It remained 
in situ till it was removed by Sixtus V. to 
its present position. The inscription dates 
from this removal in 1586, on which occa- 
sion the round ball at the top—which in the 
Middle Ages was, without any historical 
foundation, supposed to contain the ashes 
of Julius Caesar—was replaced by the pre- 
sent cross, in which a relic of the True Cross 
is enclosed. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Macautay’s Lerrers TO RANDALL (10 
S. vi. 507).—These letters have not been 
added to any of the English editions of Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan’s ‘ Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay.’ W. H. PEEt. 


39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ApMIRAL BENBOW’S DEATH (108. vii. 7).— 
The words of ‘ Admiral Benbow’ are inter- 
esting, showing several variations from those 
printed by Halliwell in ‘Early Naval 
Ballads of England’ and also from those 
printed in Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music of the 
Olden Time.’ The latter took his version, 
words and music, from a broadside pub- 
lished early in the eighteenth century ; it 
includes one more stanza than appears on 
p- 7, ante. 

Benbow, son of Col. John Benbow, of 
Shropshire, commenced his career as a 
sailor before the mast, and rose to the rank 
of admiral. His portrait may be seen in 
Hampton Court Palace and in Shrewsbury 
Town Hall. Witi1am H. CUMMINGS. 


For a version of the words and tune of 
this song, with exhaustive notes and refer- 
ences, see the Journal of the Folk-Song 


Society, vol. ii. part ix. p. 236. If the tune 
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sung at Hawkstone was not printed with 
the words, I feel sure that the hon. secretary 
of the Folk-Song Society, Miss Lucy Broad- 
wood, 84, Carlisle Mansions, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, would be very glad to obtain 
a transcript of it. W. Percy MERRICK. 


In ‘The Horkey,’ a ballad by Robert | 
Bloomfield containing a mine of Suffolk 
provincialisms, occurs in the description of 
the harvest party at Farmer Cheerum’s the 
following stanza :— | 

John sung ‘Old Benbow,’ loud and strong. | 
And I, ‘The Constant Swain’ ; | 
“*Cheer up, my lads,” was Simon’s song, | 
“We'll conquer them again.” 

This may be the song mentioned by Mr. | 
SourHam. Admiral Benbow died from the 
effect of his amputated leg at Kingston, in 
Jamaica, in 1702. Capts. Kirkby and Wade 
were shot on board the Bristol at Plymouth 
in 1703 for cowardice. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Buiake’s Sones: AN Earty 
REPRINT (1058. vi. 421, 473, 511). The copy 
of Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence and of Ex- 
perience’ which Messrs. Methuen will 
reproduce in their forthcoming issue is the, 


| 


the indices to the ‘ Rotuli Scotix’ and’ 
‘Inquisitiones,’ sources of much direct 
information as to former owners of lands: 
and houses in Scotland. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


BACCHANALS OR BaG-o’-Natts (10 8. vi. 
427, 490).—Though not of much importance, 
a slight error in replies given may be men-. 
tioned. “ The Bag of Nails”? at Loughton, 
in Essex, has ceased to exist as an inn, 
having been converted into a grocery store- 
and post-office some years ago. 

1. CHALKLEY GOULD. 


DONCASTER: IMAGE OF THE BLESSED 
VirGin (10 8. vii. 9).—The image of the- 
B.V.M. at Doncaster was an object of much 
veneration in Yorkshire. Thus William 
Ecopp, rector of Heslerton, by his will, 
1472, desires a pilgrimage to be made: 
“Beate Marie de Doncastre”’ (‘ Test. 
Ebor.,’ iii. 201) ; and in 1507 Dame Catherine 
Hastings bequeaths ‘‘to our Lady of Don- 
castre my tawny chamlett gown ”’ (iv. 257). 
The image was probably in the chapel of 
Our Lady at the bridge-end (Hunter, ‘ South 
Yorkshire,’ i. 19), where there was a cross. 
with niches for three images. In 1518 a 
York tradesman required his wife to make: 


one lately in the possession of Lord Crewe, | ‘lori to “tl de of D stre: 
which was sold in 1903 for 3001. This is, | ” (Test, Ebor., 


presumably, the copy described by Mr. | 


SAMPSON in his invaluable edition of Blake’s 
poems, as follows :— 

‘54 plates, each printed on a_ separate leaf. 
Foliated by Blake 1-54. Dated watermark ISIS. 
Plates printed in brown. Delicately coloured, with 
wide wash borders.” 

A collation of it is given in Table IIJ. of the 
Bibliographical Preface of the above men- 
tioned work, pp. 82-3. 

The ‘Songs’ in Messrs. Methuen’s edition 
will form the second volume of ‘ William 
Blake ’ under Mr. Laurence Binyon’s editor- 
ship. The first volume, published last 
November, contained ‘The Illustrations of 


the Book of Job,’ prefaced by a study of) 


Blake, the man, the artist, and the poet. 
S. BurreERWORTH. 


GAMELSHIEL CASTLE, HADDINGTONSHIRE 
{10 S. vii. 8).—Of this tower, which pro- 
bably was a strength of the Hepburns, 
nothing remains but the shattered east end 
of the keep, with walls 4ft. 6in. thick. 
M‘Gibbon and Ross (‘Castellated and 
Domestic Architecture,’ vol. iii.) refer it 
tentatively to the sixteenth century, and it 
is one of an innumerable series of border 
peles which stand, or stood, in the valley of 
the Tweed. Mr. GemMeE tt should consult 


Curious accounts of the burning of such 
| figures at Smithfield, Chelsea, and elsewhere: 
| are in Wriothesley’s ‘ Chronicle,’ i. 74-5, 80,. 
in Crakanthorp’s ‘ Defensio Ecclesiz- 
| Anglicane,’ ed. 1847, p. 591; but that from 
Doncaster is not mentioned. W. C. B. 


See ‘Letters and Papers Henry VIIL.,’ 
vol. xiii. i. 1054, 1177; ii. 860, 1280 (f. 5b). 
The image in question stood in the Carmelite 
Church at Doncaster, and was removed by 
the Archbishop before 17 Nov., 1538. If 
it was removed to London, it was possibly 
‘burnt at Smithfield, as Latimer suggested 
it should be. Henry VIII., before his zeal 
_for Protestantism had awakened, had kept 
a candle perpetually burning before Our 
Lady of Doncaster. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

One cannot answer as to the burning,. 
but the first entry in the volume of Kenyon 
MSS., issued by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission about 1904-5 deals with a 
reputed miracle at Doncaster, under date 
15 July, 1524, and gives “testimony by 


worked upon them by which they escaped 
drowning”: ‘All the company....did 


William Nicolson and others to a miracle 


-eall and cry to Allmighti God and to our 
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Blessid Lady, whose ymage is honorde and 
worshept in the Whyte Freeres of Doncaster,” 
.&e. See further The Antiquary, February, 
1895, p. 64, ‘ A Miracle at Doncaster,’ where 
_a full account of what happened is given. 

J. HotpeN 


[A. C. H. also thanked for reply.] 


ELEANOR OF CASTILE: HER Toms (10 8. 
vii. 8).—The late Mr. William Burges, R.A., 
‘says of this effigy :-— 

“On examining the statue we discover the same 
conventionalities as we see in that of Henry III. 
Thus, the line of the lower eyelid is straight, the 
alee of the nose are small (the nose in this instance 
is straight); there is not much drawing in the 
mouth, but the middle line goes down a little at 
either end, and the hair flows down the back in 
very strong wavy lines. Now Eleanor at the time 
of her death was over forty years of age, and had 
had several children; it is therefore most im- 
probable that this can be a portrait-statue, and, to 
a certain degree, we are the gainers; for however 
curious it would have been to have seen the real 
likenesses of Henry III. and of Eleanor, it is still 
more so to have the ideal beauty of one of the 
rreat periods of art handed down to us in enduring 

rass. 

Mr. W. J. Loftie’s comment on this (‘West- 
‘minster Abbey,’ 1890, p. 33) is as follows :— 

“Tt the beautiful Eleanor of Castile was not like 
the marvellous figure on her tomb, she cannot at least 
have been very different. As to her father-in-law, 
Henry III., perhaps, as all contemporary accounts 
make him an ugly little man, with a squint, the 

rtrait may be flattered ; but that it is more or 
a a portrait, however much idealized, would 
seem certain, if only because of the way in which 
the features answer to what we know was the 
‘character of the king.” 

In this connexion it may be worth re- 
membering that Edward I. caused a con- 
ventional head to be placed upon his coins 
—a type which persisted, with little change, 
‘from 1279 until 1504, when Henry VII. had 
his own portrait in profile stamped upon his 
new shilling. 

Of the other kings and queens in the Con- 
fessor’s Chapel, Edward I. and Henry V. 
of course have no effigies; that of Ed- 
ward III. is remarkable as having connected 
with it the tradition that the features have 
been cast from a mould taken after death ”’ ; 
that of his queen, Philippa, “‘is probably,” 
‘says Mr. Burges, “the first one in West- 
minster Abbey which has any claims to be 
‘considered a portrait”; while that of 
Richard II. (with his first wife, Anne of 
Bohemia), was made in the king’s lifetime, 
and may be —— both with his great 
portrait in the Abbey and with the earlier 
portrait of Richard and his three patron 
saints, kneeling before the Madonna and 
A. R. Baytry. 


CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI: JEREMIAH CURTIN 
(10 8S. vii. 6).—In November, 1899, I arrived 
at Burg im Spreewald, in order to pick up a 
little Wendish, which is well spoken there. 
I met in the inn Dr. G. J. J. Sauerwein, who 
had done much work for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and for diverse 
libraries in Germany, where he was uni- 
versally known as “the German Mezzo- 
fanti.” Himself descended from a long line 
of Lutheran pastors in the kingdom of 
Hanover, he introduced me to the Lutheran 
rector of Burg, who presented me with 
some books in the curious old Slavonic 
tongue in which I had heard him preach in a 
church which, like those of French Bask- 
land, has galleries for the men, while the 
women occupy the parterre. He persuaded 
me to prolong my stay there ; so that I was 
able to converse with him for two days. It 
was difficult, owing to his excessive modesty 
(which accounts for the fact that, out of his 
many publications, only five are recorded 
in the Catalogue of the British Museum), 
to find out how many languages he knew ; 
but they must have been more thanahundred, 
though he did not know them all equally 
well. He had even learned a certain amount 
of Heuskara, and in many letters encouraged 
me in my pursuit of that unjustly neglected 
language. When he died in Norway 
about two years ago, the newspapers of 
Christiania, where he passed some days 
withfme in 1903, published many accounts 
of him. He was buried in Kant’s city of 
KGnigsberg. Epwarp 8S. Dopgson. 


MonvuMENTAL Inscriptions: St. Farra 
(10 8. vi. 225).—With reference to W. E. B.’s 
query, the following may be of interest. 
The parish church of Overbury, Worcester- 
shire, is dedicated to St. Faith. In the 
‘Register of Worcester Priory, a.p. 1240, 
published by the Camden Society (pp. 76b 
and 77b), in an account of a dispute respect- 
ing the advowson of Berrow, it is stated that 
a certain Robert “recognovit et concessit 
Deo et ecclesia Sancte Fidis de Uverbir’ 
preedictam capellam de la Bereg.” From 
this it would appear that the saint’s name 
in Latin was of the third declension, the 
genitive case being “ Fidis,’’ and the nomi- 
native, presumably, “‘ Fides.” 

T. GLYNN. 


S.P.Q.R. (10 S. vi. 467).—This legend, 
slightly altered to 8.P.Q.A., is very much 
in evidence at Antwerp. A popular inter- 
pretation is the inhospitable sentiment, 
Sortez, polisson ; quittez Anvers.”’ 

_ Francis P. MarcHant. 
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RoMELAND” (10 S. vi. 389, 432).— 
“Roomy ” is in common use on Tyneside, 
and probably elsewhere, for ‘ spacious,” 
said of aroom. It is said of garments also ; 
when trousers, say, are too large, they are 
described as * roomy.” R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


MacNaAMARA: ITS PRONUNCIATION (10 
S. vi. 485).—I have always thought that 
the meaning of this name was perfectly clear, 
and that, given that meaning, the pronuncia- 
tion with,the stress on the syllable “ma” 
was quite obvious. The meaning is “Son 
of the sea.” The syllable ‘‘na” is the 
feminine genitive singular of the definite 
article, and the word ** mara ”’ is the genitive 
singular of the feminine noun * muir,” the 
sea. Compare the Welsh name Morgan= 
sea-begotten. 


Wetsu A (10 S. vi. 429).—Prof. Anwyl 
his ‘Welsh Grammar’ (Sonnenschein’s 


‘a represents the nom. and acc. of the Old 
Brythonic relative.’ For example, we have 
in normal order can y dyn, the man sings ; 
but in inverted order, where dyn (man) is to 


be emphasized, y dyn a gan, (it is) the man | 


who sings. Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
Grindleton, Clitheroe. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Kc. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
—Vol. VI. L—N (Mesne—Mishirth). By Henry 
Bradley, Hon. M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Unper the enlightened charge of Dr. Henry 

Bradley a double section of the great dictionary 

arrives as a new year’s gift to philology. In this 

the customary superiority over rival undertakings 
is manifested, 3,800 words against 2,459 being the 
disparity in the case of the most formidable com- 
petition; while the number of illustrative quota- 
tions is 13,931, against no more in any other case 
than 1,414. Jn /imine we are fronted with proof 
of the encyclopedic nature of the information now 
conveyed, the first word being mesne, an altered 
spelling of Anglo-French meen, mean. In feudalism 

**mesne lord,” a lord who holds an estate of a 

superior lord, is first employed by Selden, ‘ Titles 

ot Honour,’ in 1614. Thirty-nine years earlier is 

“mesne land,” mesnalty; while ‘‘mesne process ” 

is encountered in 1625. Adverbially=at a time 

intermediate between two other times, mesne occurs 
so early as 1439. Second comes an erudite article 
on meso-, the combining form of Greek pégoe, 
middle, largely employed in scientific phraseology, 

chiefly anatomical, but sometimes, as in mesode, a 

term in Greek prosody, used in literature, or, as 

Mesopotamia, in geography.  Mesquita, mesquit, 

are curious forms for mosque, once common, but 


obsolete since the seventeenth century. New 


information is supplied under mess, a ‘dirty mess” 


being not an etymologically distinct word, but a 
natural, though very recent developement of the 
older senses. Wessan, dog=a lapdog, is from the 
Irish. Under messer might perhaps have appeared, 
even with some form of protest, the modern use, 
occasional and affected, of the word in a phrase 
such as ‘‘Messer Ludovico” (for Messire). 

curious and instructive article deals with the 
introduction into the New Testament of the word 
Messiah. Messuage is said to be ‘* probably” a 
graphic corruption of *‘*mesnage,” though some 
dithculty is felt to stand in the way of this 
etymology. Mesteqgue, the tinest order of cochineal, 
is considered of obseure origin. Our remarks on. 
mexo- apply also to mefa-, though a misapprehension 
of the meaning of metaphysics is the subject of 
comment, and the senses in which mefa- is used 
are more numerous than those of meso-. Camden 
speaks of meragrammatism in connexion with 
anagrammatism, The various forms of _mefa- 


morphose supply much curious information. Under: 


metaphysical we tind the original sense of the word, 


its application, with a certain amount of reproach,. 


to ideas considered too subtle, too abstract, that 
which is more than physical, as when Macbeth 


“Parallel Grammar Series,” 1898) says: speaks of ‘Fate and metaphysicall ayde,” and 


Johnson’s classification of Donne, Cowley, &c., as 
metaphysical poets. Sense 6 of mete, to apportion 
by measure, to allot praise, reward, &c., is un- 
common till the nineteenth century, but is now, 
though only in literary use, the chief current sense.. 
Many excellent illustrations are furnished of the 
use of meteor. Under meter are give many 
nonce-words like Sydney Smith’s ‘ foolometre.” 
Methinks is said to be now archeological and 
poetical. This is doubtless true, though we 
seem to recall vaguely some instance _ of 
familiar use. The form-history of the word is 
probably supplied for the first time. A capital 
account of method is provided, especially in regard 
to medicine ; while the application of the word to: 
the followers of Wesley is finely shown. Under 
Methuselah the corruption ‘ Methusalem,” which 
survives, is said to be after Jerusalem. The change 
in meticu/ous from “timid” to ‘ over-careful” is 
noteworthy. Of metre an account full and exact is 
given. An allusion in Milton and others to the 
* metropolitan toe” is justly said to be obscure. 
D’Avenant seems to have been the first to miscall 
London a ‘* Metropolis.” was originally the 
same word as meta/. Of mei in various senses a 
full history is given, including the fact, not generally 
known, that the mews, stables, were built on the 
spot at Charing Cross where the royal hawks were 
formerly mewed. ivelyn — whose ‘Sculptura,’ 
published in 1662, ascribed to Prince Rupert the 
invention of ‘‘ Mezzo Tinto”—is not the first to 
mention the term, which is encountered under 1660. 
Mickle has an interesting history. Microcosm, a 
little world, is of very early occurrence. Microscope 
is met with in 1656, and is used by Milton in 1671. 
Midden, a manure heap, is regarded as dialectal. 
Keats's use of mid-may in the ‘ Ode toa Nightingale’ 
might have been quoted. Mind, with its many 
meanings, is the subject of much learned comment. 
In mine, an excavation, the origin of the French 
word mine is doubtful. Concerning mine as a 
possessive pronoun much valuable information is 
afforded. Mineral water is found so early as 1562. 
Miniature is first found, as might be expected, in 
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Evelyn. Minikin has an_ interesting history. 
Under Minion, minister, &e., is much historical 
information. W/inuet tirst occurs in Dryden. Mina, 
a pet dog, a pert girl, is of obscure origin. An 
article on the prefix mis- deserves close study. 


A Last Ramble in the Classics. By Hugh E. P. 

Platt, M.A. (Oxford, Blackwell.) 

At 1058. iv. 238 we inserted a long review of Mr, 
Platt’s previous volume, ‘ Byways in the Classics,’ 
and we are glad to notice in his present classical 
“olla podrida * abundant evidence that he has 
profited by our comments and additions. In par- 
ticular, he has now added much of interest from 
Boswell’s ‘ Jchnson’ and Tennyson’s ‘ Life’ by his 
son, Which we mentioned as capital sources of 
classical quotation and comment. 

Mr. Platt talks of prosaic names derived from 
numerals, but we do not think that such names, 
where their meaning is not readily recognized—i.e., 
generally—are felt to be prosaic in modern times, 
asin the cases of Septimus Tennyson and Decima 
Moore. The Greeks and Latins, we doubt not, 
differed from us in their views of euphony and its 
opposite, and we do not think that Matthew Arnold 
is quite fair when he exclaims, in his ‘ Essay on the 
Function of Criticism,’ at the touch of grossness 
in our race shown by ‘the natural growth amongst 
us of such hideous names as Higginbottom, Stiggins, 
Bugg! In Ionia and Attica they were luckier in 
this respect than ‘the best race in the world’; by 
the Ilissus there was no Wragg, poor thing!” 
There were probably equally ugly names in Greece ; 
but we do not realize their ugliness, nor did 
Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. Platt speaks of the doubt whether Lucan 
was a poet. Me may be interested to know that 
Shelley preferred him to Virgil. To us he is little 
more than an inspired rhetorician, and his lapses 
in taste are Be balanced by his fine praise of 
Pompey. 

To the list of proverbial phrases might be added 
from the ‘Cena Trimalchionis’ ‘*Omnium_tex- 
torum dicta” for “swearing like a trooper” or 
“a bargee,” the weavers of Rome having, ap- 
parently, this evil pre-eminence. 

Some of the classical ‘*mottoes”—7.e., modern 
applications of classical lines and phrases—seem 
to us rather far-fetched. This sort of thing de- 
generates into pedantry and boredom unless the 
int strikes one at once as apt. Mr. E. H. 
Blakeney has done well in applying the Homeric 
“devisers of the War Cry” to the Salvation Army, 
and we cannot resist mention of a Shakespearian 
allusion to the same energetic evangelists, which is, 
we believe, new. In ‘1 Henry IV.,’ III. i., we find 
“Tis the next way to turn tailor or be ved-breast 
teacher.” What description could be more vivid? 

A pleasant form of jesting is the use of canine 

tin by scholars. Thus we have heard of a note 
being thrown across at a meeting where two men 
were disagreeing with the line 

Non est multus amor perditus inter eos. 
The great Shilleto, when a boy, heard Dr. Butler 
(the grandfather of the author of ‘ Erewhon’) say, 
If the men will let the boys have the boats, I will 
have them up before the magistrates.” As these 


words fell gradually from the Doctor's lips, Shilleto 
wrote on a scrap of paper :— 


Quando velint homines conducere cymbas, 
Ante magistratus 


utler habebit eos. 


Having done so, he slid the paper on to Dr. Butler's: 
desk. ‘‘Psha, boy, psha!” was all the answer 
made him; ‘‘ but,” said Shilleto, ‘‘the Doctor 
folded the paper carefully up and put it in his. 
pocket.” 

This, with much other classical allusion, is taken 
from a neglected book, ‘The Life and Letters of 
Samuel Butler,’ by his brilliant grandson (Murray, 
1896). We give from memory Shilleto’s epigram on 
Gladstone, which we have never seen in print,. 
though it has doubtless appeared somewhere :— 

Unde mihi lapidem peterem quo letus eum cui 

Inditur a leto nomen et a lapide. 


Gray’s ‘Letters,’ which should be read in the- 
excellent edition of Mr. Duncan Tovey, afford, as 
might be expected, much insight into the delights 
of classical Lanne imbibed at leisure. In vol. ii., 
for instance, is a waggish perversion in a letter to 
Mason of 6 October, 1759: ‘‘ Your friend Dr. 
Plumptre has lately sat for his picture to Wilson. 
The motto, in large letters (the measure of which 
he himself proscribed), is, Non magna loquimur, 
sed vivimus,” 7.¢., ‘*We don’t say much, but we 
hold good livings.” 

The same volume quotes two references to 
Juvenal x. 41 by Walpole: ‘‘Servus curru portatur 
eodem,” when Bob, formerly a waiter at White's, 
was returned for Parliament (p. 9); and p. 151 
offers the perversion :— 

et sibi Countess 
Ne placeat, ma’amselle curru portatur eodem. 


Mr. Platt invents an odd reason for the love of 
Horace in the English people, if, indeed, such love 
still exists. It seems fairly obvious that Horace 
represents to perfection the comfortable views of 
the man of the world—to take the golden mean, be 
careful of the man and the occasion when you talk, 
not to overtax your digestion, &c. It is the very 
opposite of the doctrines of chivalry, which expect 
a man to seek danger for its own sake and do 
quixotic things. 

Trollope is fairly veracious in his detail, and we 
may therefore regard the following passage in the 
‘Last Chronicle of Barset,’ new “ Library Edition ” 
(i. 39), as a testimony to the present decay of in- 
terest and knowledge in Greek. Mr. Crawley, the 
scholar and parson, who is at his wits’ end for 
enough to live on, ‘‘had translated into Greek 
irregular verse the very noble ballad of Lord Bate- 
man, maintaining the rhythm and the rhyme, and 
had repeated it with uncouth glee till his daughter 
knew it all by heart. And when there had come to. 
him a five-pound note from some admiring maga- 
zine editor as the price of the same,—still through 
the dean’s hands,—he had brightened up his heart, 
and had thought for an hour or two that even yet 
the world would smile on him.” 

The modern magazine editor would certainly 
smile at such a misguided attempt to get money out 
of him. He does not bother about Greek, and if 
he had to do so, it is probable that he would employ 
some one to read it for him. Greek and Latin gods 
and heroes figure now chiefly in advertisements of 
soap and patent foods ! 

We end our notice, as on a former occasion, with 
an Oxford jest. It is recorded by the late Grant 
Duff, and is certainly ben trovato. When Arch- 
deacon Denison was standing for a fellowship at 
Oriel, his next neighbour, an elderly candidate for 
matriculation at the same college, said to him, 
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“Would you oblige the father of a family by telling 
him whether a//quaido is a preposition or the name 
of a heathen god?” 


We have received a timely a in 
view of the forthcoming * Tercentenary Celebra- 
tions of the Founding of the Colony of Virginia by 
Capt. John Smith.” Messrs. MacLehose have in 
the press the works of Capt. John Smith, com- 
ising *The General History ot Virginia, New 
osiand, and the Summer Isles,’ published in 1626 ; 
‘The True Travels, Adventures, and Observations 
of Capt. John Smith,’ his own account of os 
life, published in 1630; and * A Sea Grammar, pub- 
lished in 1627, a treatise on the ship of his time and 
the manner of sailing and fighting her. ' hese 
extremely scarce works will be reprinted in the 
same style as the publishers editions of ‘ Hakluyt 
and ‘Purehas His Pilgrimes.’ The best thanks of 
the literary world are due to Messrs. MacLehose for 
their admirable enterprise in republishing famous 
works of travel. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


sssks. W. Broven & Sons, of Birmingham, 
three catalogues, Nos. $22-3-4, and, as they 
state, each issue contains an entirely different 
selection. Collectors of Alpine works will tind 
presentation copies from Whymper of his rare first 
edition of ‘Scrambles among the Alps and his 
‘ Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator, 
with special volume of maps, 10/. 10s. Other items 
include The Art Journal, 1862-92, 42 vols., 
Bewick’s ‘ Birds’ and ‘ Quadrupeds, large - paper, 
1805-7, 5/. 5s.; a complete set of ‘Le Peintre- 
Graveur, by Bartsch, 21 vols., Leipzig, way 
8/. 10s.; the rare first edition of, *Lavengro’ anc 
the second of ‘The Romany Rye, Murray, 1851-8, 
publisher's cloth, 3/. 10s. ; Burke's Works, 9 vols., 
1845, 7/. 7x.; Burns. ** Library Edition,” 6 vols., 
4/. 4s.; Morris’s ‘ British Birds,’ 19/. 19s.; Meyrick’s 
*Ancient Armour,’ 1842, 6/. 6s. ; first edition of 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, 1858-65, 4s, ; 
Burton’s ‘Arabian Nights, 12s.; _,Neale’s 
“Country Seats,’ both series, bound by Riviére, 25/.; 
Jdinburgh Review, 1802-97, 71. 7s. 5 and a complete 
set of Scott, ‘Abbotsford Edition, Cadell, 1842, 
18 vols., 20/. 
Mr. G. A. Poynder, of Reading, has in his Cata- 
logue 42 the rare first edition of Fanny Burney’s 
‘The Wanderer,’ 5 vols., 1814, also Cecilia,’ 
1782, 2. 18s. 6d.; and Johnson's * English Poets, 
68 vols., 1779-81, 6. Under Drama are The British 
Theatre,’ * Bell’s British Library,” 1791, 22 vols., 
3/. 3s.; and Massinger’s W orks, 1779, 2/. The list 
under Berkshire includes Coates’s Antiquities of 
Reading,’ 1802, 2/. 5s. Botany comprises A Selec- 
tion from Sowerby,’ 3 vols., 5/. 5s. Under Napoleon 
are four original water-colours of St. Helena, on 
rice paper, 1820, 2/.; and under Jeremy Bentham is 
a souvenir, being a massive gold memorial ring with 
miniature by J. Field, 11, Strand, 5/. 5s, There are 
numerous copies of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society in wrappers as issued. : ; 
Mr. C. Richardson, of Manchester, includes in 
Catalogue 47, Part 2, many items relating to Lan- 
cashire. Among these are Herdman’s Pictorial 
Relics of Ancient Liverpool,’ 2 vols., folio, 1878, 
4/. 4s. ; ‘Court Leet Records of the Manor of Man- 
chester,’ 12 vols., royal 8vo, 2/. 10s. ; and Lancashire 


Antiquarian Society’s 7'ransactions, 19 vols., 4/. 4s. 
The general list includes a copy of Littré’s ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire,’ 5 vols., 4/. ; Lodge's ‘ Portraits,’ 5/. 10s. ; 
tirst edition, in the original parts, of Lever’s 
‘Davenport Dunn,’ 4/.; Loftie’s Westminster 
Abbey,’ 25s. (only 100 of this edition issued, this 
being No. 1); Malory’s ‘ King Arthur,’ introduction 
by Rhys, with designs by Beardsley, 1893, 3/. 15s. ; 
Motley’s * United Netherlands,’ original “ Library 
Edition,” 4 vols., 1860-68, 3/. 3s. ; More’s ‘ Utopia,’ 
1624, 3/. 10s. ; Hayley’s * Lite of Romney,’ Chichester, 
1809, 7/.; Rughy Miscellany, 1845-6, 2/. 10s. (this 
copy has the names of the contributors filled in by 
the late Prof. Coningtou); and Scott’s Novels, 
‘* Border Edition,” 48 vols., large paper, 1892, 13/. 10s. 
Under Medical, in the Addenda, is ‘ New System 
ot Medicine,’ by many writers, edited by Allbutt 
and Playfair, 9 vols., 1896-9, 5/. 5s.; and under 
Spanish is a fine tall copy of Pedro de Alcala’s 
* Vocabulista,’ Granada, 1505, 15/. 15s. 

Mr. Robert Wild, of Burnley, sends us his List 73. 
Among the 328 items is Whitaker's ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the Deanery of Craven,’ 1878, 2/. 2s. 5 
and there is a list of odd volumes. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Own all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

mut _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
8 ly the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


T. M. W. (‘Double Year-date”).—The form 
1 Jan., 1666/7, is used to show that, as 25 March 
was regarded as the beginning of the legal year 
until 1752, the date referred to was reckoned as 
1 Jan., 1666, by writers of the period, though it 
followed 31 Dec., 1666; but it is reckoned by modern 
historians as 1 Jan., 1667. See the references at 
10S. vi. 368. 

W. T. L. (‘‘A sable cloud Turns forth her silver 
lining ”).—Milton’s ‘ Comus.’ 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
— ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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‘GEORGE GREGORY, CHEAP BOOKS. 
POST FREE. 
5 and 5a, ARGYLE STREET, and 27, GROVE H. J. GLAISHER’S 
STREET, BATH. SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE OF 
UPWARDS OF 150,000 VOLUMES PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
In all classes of Literature on Sale ; classified in upwards Books in New Condition at Bargain Prices. 
of 20 Rooms, Also the ANNUAL CATALOGUE of Valuable Works in 
Catalogues frequently issued, and sent post free. aos gg of Literature, suitable for Presents, Libraries, 
LICENSED VALUER. LIBRARIES BOUGHT. A CATALOGUE (74 pp.) of the latest NEW BOOKS 
DOOKENLLER. BY APPOINTMENT TO ublished at Discount Prices, and a SHORT LIST of 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. ‘RENCH BOOKS NOW READY. 
N.B.—The pcre Punch is a speciality with me. I 
can generally supply anything, from a set (127 vols.) to H J. GLAISHER, 
odd Ss, any Vv , &c. Thousands of duplicate Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
‘numbers, 57, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLIAM BROUGH & sons, _ BERTRAM DOBELL, 


Booksellers and Exporters, Second-hand Bookseller & Publisher, 
Are prepared ‘to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries | 
-of Ae description and 7 any magnitude. Gentlemen, | 54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


SONS, who are at all times prepared to give | 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. — CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Vendors will tind this method of disposing of their Pro- 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
inseparable to Auction Sale No. 147, just issued, contains books recently 
wi entirely obviate 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. purchased from the Libraries of the late Dr. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. Garnett, J. L. CLement Scorr, and 
Established 1845. Telegrams— Bibliopole, Birmingham.” other well-known Collections. 


B. H. BLACKWELL, 


New and Second-hand Bookseller, 


LEIGHTON’S 50-51, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all DEPART- 


Iilu strated Cc atal ogu e, MENTS of eT LITERATURE issued MONTHLY, and sent post free on 


application. The following have recently appeared :— 


> No. 113. GENERAL SCIENTIFIC WORKS, and MISCELLANEOUS 
Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. ° BO BOOKS, from the LIB LI BRARY of the late PROVOST of ORIEL 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. No. 1d, FOLK-LORE_ FAIRY TALES and LEGENDS—PUBLICA- 
Part XI. (2nd Supp.), B-BOE, with 164 Facsimiles, 2s. 
NOW READY. No. 115. EUROPEA N PHILOLOGY—TRAVEL—MISCELLANEOUS 
the Oxfort University Press obtained the Prix” at the 
ne xTore 
J. & J. LEIGHTO N, Paris Exhibition of 1900. 


40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 207000 Books 


J. POOLE & CO, | LUPTON BROS., 
ESTABLISHED 1854, Qld and New Book Dealers, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. \),xcHESTER ROAD and MARKET HALL, 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, BURNLEY. 
and Students’ 


BIOIOKSELLERS, | CATALOGUE 91 


H (in the press) will be sent post free on application. 
New and Second-Hand. | 

| 


All Enquiries as to Prices of Books in our BOOKS PURCHASED. 


a... . very large stock answered. Experienced Valuers sent to any part of the 
BOOKS BOUGHT. Kingdom when necessary. 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


““1 do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his 
characters stand out as human beings with a force and a truth which has not, | think, been within the 
reach of any other English novelist in any period.’’—ANTHONY TROLLOPE on English Novelists in his 


“THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s.each. The 13 vols. are also 
supplied in Set cloth binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises Additional Material and hitherto Unpublished Letters 
Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note - Books; and each 
Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

*_* Also the “ LIBRARY,” “CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED,” and “ POCKET” Editions of Thackeray’s Works. 


WORKS BY | WORKS BY 
THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE HOURS IN A LIBRARY. Revised, 


WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Rearranged, and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Chapters. In 
Contents :—I. Literature. II. Politics and Society. III. Philo- 3 vols. crown 6s, each. 
yphy and Religion. 
mentors ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND THE LIPe OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES. 
L STEPHEN, Bart., K.C.8 Ia 2 Judge of the High Court, of Justice. 
RELIGION. With a Preface. Popular Edition. Crown Sir ESL STEFHEN, K.C.B. With 2 Portraits. 
MIXED ESSAYS. Popular Edition. AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and other 
i Crown svo, 2s. 6d. Essays. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
1 Contents :—Democracy — Equality —Irish Catholicism and British 
i Liberalism —Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Litera- | LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. With 2 
| ture—Falklani—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Steel Portraits. Fifth Edition, Large crown Svo, 128. 6d. 


| Goethe—George Sand. 
THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an Essa 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA: an Essay upon Ethical Theory, as Modified by the Doctrine of ae 


towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, Demy svo, 168. 


with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. A HIS o 
ISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT 
GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Sequel to IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Third and Revised Edition, 
‘Literature kage =f Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a New Preface. | 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM: | WORKS BY 

with other Essays. Popular Edition, with a New Preface. | 

Crown 8¥0, 26.6 ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

‘ontents :—St. Paul and Protestantism— itanis' the 

and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. large Svo :— 

CULTURE AND ANARCHY: an Essay ind Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. large crown 8vo : 

in Political and Social Criticism. Popular Edition. Crown svo, THE AGE OFTHE | | eran LITERA- 

2s. 6d. With a Por- 2 vols, 15s. 
IRISH ESSAYS, and others. Popular THE REVIVALOF 

Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. LEARNING. 73. 6d. THE ioe THOLIC 

2 vols. 
ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERA- THE FINE ARTS. | a Portrait and ‘Index tothe 
TURE. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 18. 62, 7 Volumes. 15s. 


H ON TRANSLATING HOMER. Popular | SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY 


AND GREECE. 3 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. Popular |, SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS IN 
Bilition. Crown &vo, DRAMA. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown oO, 7 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE BOOKS. | THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


By the Hon. Mrs; WODEHOUSE, With a Portrait, Second BUONARROTI. New Edition. Small crown svo, 3s, 6d. net. 
Impression. Small crown 8vo, 4s. *,* The Italian text is printed on the pages opposite the translation. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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